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OF MUSIC 


BACH: RECORDINGS OF THE CHORALE PRELUDES 


Keyboard music until the time of Buxtehude was composed as 
much for the delight of the performer as of his audience. This older 
tradition, now almost gone out of music, depended upon an audience 
who were themselves for the most part amateur participants. And we 
read of the pleasure of Queen Elizabeth in the virginals music of 
William Byrd, and of her hope, as she told the ambassador, that her 
playing was better than that of Mary of Scotland. The ambassador 
reassured her. 

This old tradition, an art of expressive decoration, was applied 
by Samuel Scheidt, who lived a century before Bach, to the hymn 
melodies of the young Lutheran church. In the work of Pachelbel, 
who lived a generation before Bach, it reached its greatest elabora- 
tion. And by the time of Bach’s young manhood it was an art form 





already going out of fashion. But it was Bach who gave the chorale | 


prelude its enduring significance. 

Listeners today, anxious though they may be to appreciate the 
beauties of Bach’s chorale preludes, are usually repelled by the 
excessive difficulty of understanding what is going on in them. Even 
the old hymn melody, some portion of which is at the core of every 
prelude, is no longer common knowledge. Public performances of 
these compositions usually seem more complicated than impressive. 
At best it is the decorative melody which surrounds the hymn-tune 
core rather than the whole chorale as an entity that provides a rela- 
tive enjoyment. 

Fortunately a renewed appreciation of these exceedingly personal 
works is now made possible through hearing them well played on 
recordings. One hearing of this music is not enough; a dozen hear- 
ings are only a beginning. But after a dozen hearings the listener may 


begin finding in these chorale preludes something of the expressive | 


significance and the internal beauty which have been hitherto a secret 
confined to the understanding performer. The music widens; rough- 
edged cadences become expressive with the angularity of intimate 
speaking. Within the confined infinity of the musical ornamentation, 
as within a chapel, the listener finds fresh inducement to meditation, 
the prayerfulness of personal and solemn thought. 

Six groups of chorale preludes by Bach may be distinguished: 
chorale variations, in which each variation represents a stanza of the 
original hymn —this is the earliest form in which Bach wrote, 
and which with the exception of one late masterpiece, the ‘Canonic’ 
Variations on Vom Himmel Hoch, the afterwards abandoned; the 
Little Organ Book, comprising chorales for several seasons of the 
church year — this work was left unfinished, it dates from Bach’s 
young manhood; six ‘Schuebler’ preludes transcribed from cantatas; 
the Klavieruebung, Part III, which Bach himself engraved for pub- 
lication; the Eighteenth Chorale Preludes, containing his most ma- 
ture work; and a number of early and late miscellaneous preludes. 

Three fine albums of the chorale preludes of Bach are available to 
the fast-enlarging public which collects recordings. Two of the 
albums, comprising more than two-thirds of the Little Organ Book, 
are issued by RCA Victor. These are played by the well-known 
American organist E. Power Biggs on the organ of the Germanic 
museum at Harvard, an organ designed to reproduce as far as pos- 
sible the exact qualities of the German organs on which Bach himself 
played. The third set, issued by Columbia, comprises a selection of 
chorale preludes from early as well as late periods of Bach’s life, 
including a chorale variation on Sei Gegrusset, seven selections from 
the Little Organ Book, and four of the great Eighteen, among them a 
masterly reading of what is often considered Bach’s masterpiece in 
the form, Schmucke Dich. This set is played by the great Bach au- 
thority, religious scholar, and saintly missionary Albert Schweitzer, 
on the organ of the Strasbourg Cathedral. A collector who can 
afford only one of these albums will do well to prefer the more 
expensive ($7.50) Columbia set, one of those rare recording 
triumphs of which it may be said that the playing itself, apart from 
the music, is a work of genius, reflecting the intense spirituality of a 
man who has not merely played but lived the spiritual life glorified 
by Bach. But the two Biggs sets, though more conventional in per- 
formance, are not to be neglected by (Continued on page 37) 








CO heerful...tasteful...a house to call “home.” That’s 
Architect Richard F. King’s own residence, recently 


built in Southern California. Like so many carefully 
planned projects today, the King house is PAYNE- 
HEATED. xx After more than a quarter-century of 
furnace research and development, PAYNE is a name 
most frequently associated with reliability and top 
performance in gas heating and winter air condition- 


ing. Specify a PAYNE Furnace in your next home. 


PAYNEHEAT 


fiyne FURNACE & SUPPLY CO., INC. 


BEVERLY HILLS... PASADENA... SANTA ANA... LONG BEACH 
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HIS is an announcement . . . Venetian 
Blind hardware which does away with 
chains and cords has been developed. By 
the use of a spring motor, blinds can be 
lifted and lowered without cords, chains or 
effort . . . tilting is an automatic process. 


W E invite your inquiry for details of 
this hardware . . . or ask your dealer 
for a demonstration. E-Z Automatik hard- 
ware is simple, not expensive and wholl 

practical. Only a gentle touch to lift or 
lower your blinds, or tilt them. 


Old fashioned Venetian Blinds may be quickly, 
easily and inexpensively changed to E-Z 
NOTA Automatik hardware. Ask about this 


CHAIN “transformation” —it will give you 
OR CORD 


greater convenience. 
IN SIGHT 


Manufactured by 


AUTOMATIK VENETIAN HARDWARE CORP. 


443 South La Cienega Blvd. Los Angeles 
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It is fascinating to follow, in large exhibitions, the green trail that 
leads from one to another of the paintings born of an emotion actu- 
ally felt and transferred. The gleam of life may be a child’s picture 
daubed with the fingers, or the work of a great technician; even 
sometimes a small piece of painting in an otherwise dead picture, a 
frill perhaps, or even a button in a portrait, which has this quality 
of interest about it, of emotion transferred. 

The San Francisco Museum is filled just now with part of the 
Albert Bender collection of oils, watercolors, drawings and sculp- 
ture. Albert Bender as an art patron is first of all a humanist; he 
does not believe, with so many, that the only good artist is a dead 
artist; he prefers to buy from artists while they are alive and pro- 
ducing rather than to wait until they are dead and canonized, and 
his collections bear the imprint of this human motive. As a conse- 
quence he sometimes acquires very mediocre work, and sometimes 
masterpieces; so that the green trail is heightened by contrast. 

Here is a Kathe Kollwitz among prints of carefully controlled 
landscapes, nudes and street scenes, powerful because of her tremen- 
dous reaction to human misery, so strong that never in her work is 
there the least hint of the sentimental. Her prints have the impact of 
life, but heightened by the artist’s masterly technique into form 
carrying an esthetic reaction. A large print shows a starved mother 
fleeing with her children — the line is simple and direct, cut and 
scraped into wood with a grained surface, so that the rich wood iex- 
ture is contrasted with soft white areas and sharp cut lines. The 
abstract quality of texture and line which some artists strive so for 
as an end in itself is here too, but only as a means to convey emotion. 
The sweep of miserable humanity across another print is an epic. If 
one wishes other values they are here also, in the sensitive textures, 


the beautiful drawing and the sure, simple composition. 


Among the Mexican prints Orozco echoes Kollwitz with scenes of 
revolution, bitter and sometimes sardonic, but part of the green trail 
also; restless, surging figures, the mob spirit, a mass of huge toothy 
mouths, legs, hands, feet, banners, parades, seas of hats — or the 
poor and broken, harlots drunk, women with babies on their backs 
following the army, spiky magueys and burdened figures. 

Carlos Merida succeeds here and there in transmitting emotion by 
means of black and white abstractions, with texture and line. What 
these convey is necessarily more delicate, more dreamlike and im- 
personal, than the human epics of Kollwitz and Orozco. 

Rivera’s large brown chalk drawings of hands, made as mural 
studies, are fine things. Ramos-Martinez has three beautiful drawings 
— one on newspaper, of a seated peon, and two landscapes in rich 
dry brush and ink, of the jagged mountains of Mexico, houses and 
figures. His two large paintings seem juiceless in comparison. 

Among the drawings are several of Stackpole’s beautiful pencil 
studies, two small Maillol nudes, Maurice Sterne’s Balinese and fig- 
ure drawings, two Girls’ Heads by Speicher, a Charles Stafford 
Duncan, a Lloyd Wulf, Boris Deutsch’s Boy with Violin, a tiny 
delicate sketch by Modigliani, and several Foujita drawings and 
prints, some of them in color. 

There are watercolors by Dong Kingman in his flowing, almost 
caligraphic technique, two large and well designed Tom Lewis land- 
scapes, Berlandina flowers, a small Carl Hofer — Man and Horse — 
Peasant Dinner, by Chagall, a Grosz Street Scene, William Gaw’s 
landscapes. 

Sargeant Johnson’s kneeling Negro Woman, carved in the round 
and lacquered in brown, black and white, is very fine sculpture. He 
also has a room full of beautiful negro masks in hammered metal. 
Schnier’s gilded relief of The Gardener, some of Bufano’s early 


TIS ART 
Onsite 








NIGHT CLASSES IN ALL BRANCHES OF FINE AND COM- 
MERCIAL ARTS. CHILDREN'S CLASSES. THOROUGH 
BASIC TRAINING. STAFF OF EMINENT ARTIST INSTRUC: 
TORS. LOWEST TUITIONS._____ENTER AT ANY TIME. 


2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES DRexel 5288 
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_ ceramics, and many small pieces by other local sculptors complete 


this section. 

A very small piece of the Albert Bender Oriental collection is 
shown; it includes some good early scrolls of horses, and a few 
contemporary studies of fish and animals. 

Since the oils in this collection have so often been exhibited, it 
would be repetition to describe them here. 

For a few days in December the Museum showed work from the 
children’s Saturday art classes in connection with a Christmas party 
complete with disappearing rabbits — and ginger ale. Someone is 
missing a good bet. Wonderful textile designs for children could be 
made from some of these pictures. 

Luke Gibney’s show in the Art Association gallery was good. 
Gibney paints with a great deal of emotion, in light and form, with 
subdued colors and a lush use of paint. Dancing Harlequin is beauti- 
fully painted and well composed. Sorrow, a man slumped over a 
table, painted in orange red, deep blue and brown glazes, was the 
most brightly colored canvas shown. The Rebel, and Self Portrait 
are almost in black and white values, very boldly painted. 

Another fine show was of drawings by Rico Lebrun. Most of these 
were freely drawn ink studies of animals in violent movement, a 
horse on his back and kicking, a steer in the butcher’s trap, or 
studies of beggars, soldiers, and war — no reliance here on styliza- 
tion. There were in particular four large drawings of a fat woman 
in a sandstorm, in ink and chalk; they were marvelous renderings of 
fat hard flesh, the wind in clothing, the special character of this 
woman buffeted and exposed by the irreverent storm — again, the 
green touch. One wonders where this storm occurred. 

D. W. P. 
LOS ANGELES 


Los Angeles County Museum. For those who happen to be a 
bit on the snobby side, or liable to an attack of the vapors at the 
thought of Mickey Mouse invading the galleries, it will be reassuring 
to hear that the Retrospective Exhibition of the Walt Disney Medium 
presented by the Los Angeles County Museum is not an art exhibi- 
tion. At least that is what Disney says. He and his associates are far 
too busy to become involved in the ramifications of an argument 
about “what is art.” They prefer to call their pictures entertainment, 
and let it go at that. 

So instead of putting some fancy frames around a few of the 
background paintings, Director McKinney has arranged the next best 
thing to a trip through Walt Disney’s fabulous studio. The exhibit is 
a combination backstage tour and survey of a medium which pro- 
gresses so rapidly that today’s techniques are out of date tomorrow. 
It is a three-ring circus of drawing, painting, sculpture, mathematics, 
science, and the continuous screening of excerpts from Disney films. 
Add to this the music of Bach, Beethoven, and Stravinsky, and you 
have some idea why this is one of the most popular exhibits ever 
presented in Los Angeles. 

Tracing the development of animation from the early “Mickeys” 
and “Silly Symphonies” to the feature-length films, “Snow White” 
and “Pinocchio,” the exhibit concludes with drawings from Disney’s 
latest, the revolutionary musical picture, “Fantasia.” Included are 
examples of the various stages in the production of an animated film 
from rough idea sketches for story, characters, and backgrounds, to 
the finished work which is photographed for the screen. 

While the show is entertaining and instructive to the general 
public — more so than the average art exhibition — it should be of 
particular importance to young artists and designers. Here, for the 
first time, one is able to really see the fine drawing and painting 
which makes Disney’s pictures so superior, (Continued on page 36) 


OLD PAINTINGS 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


RESTORED By 
FRODE N. DANN 


baskerville 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
PLeasant 18973 


102 South Carondelet 
FEderal 6055 


Museum Training Local References 





JAMES VIGEVENO GALLERIES 
Exhibition of Paintings by 


MAURICE de VLAMINCK 


OPENING JANUARY 7, 1941 


160 BRonwoop AVENUE WeEstwoop HILLs 


(One block south of Sunset, one block east of Sepulveda) 








ALTERATIONS AS USUAL 


DURING BUILDING 
? 


Architects have become resigned to owners’ 
demands for frequent changes in plans after 
building has started. They know last-minute 
changes are to be expected, and budgets must 
have a little flexibility to take care of them. 


However, the architect, alert to changing 
trends, has found that he can avoid annoying 
changes and additions to the electrical service 
by giving the wiring plans the necessary atten- 
tion before building starts. 


Electrical service has become so increasingly 
important to owners during recent years that 
owners are more aware than ever that wiring 
should be done right at the time of building. 


Architects who have learned the ease with 
which wiring plans can be made by using Red 
Seal specifications as a guide, have no worries 
about the electrical service. 


The Red Seal Adequate Wiring plan is a 
minimum standard to be applied to all homes. 
Any amount of additional wiring can be in- 
cluded. Red Seal wiring serves merely as a 
guide to be sure that nothing vital is over. 


looked. 


A single sheet of specifications is printed 
on heavy paper suitable for architect's use. If 
you do not have a copy, ‘phone or write and 
one will be sent you free. 


NURTHERN CALIFURNIA 
ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


447 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








ANNOUNCING 


our appointment as 
Western representative of 


THE ALBANO CoO., INC. 
of New York 


HAND-MADE REPRODUCTIONS 
AT VERY REASONABLE PRICES 


© 


We cordially invite the established decorative trade 
to inspect these new models now on our 


floors. (Over 100 pieces.) 


Strictly Wholesale 


* 


HANULD W. HERE 


816 South Figueroa St. Los Angeles, Calif. VAndike 9163 


Western Representative for 
Tapp, Inc. 
Old Colony Furniture Co. 
Wood & Hogan 
Jacques Bodart, Inc. 
Fashioned Furniture, Inc. 
The Deluxe Decorating Works, Inc. 


Plaza Lamp Studios, Inc. 

F. J. Newcomb Co. 

Wells & Co., Inc. 

Dillingham Manufacturing Co. 
Palmer & Emsbury-Orsenigo Co. 
The Albano Co., Inc. 








All_ purchases must be 
made through Decorators 
and Furniture Dealers. 


ODERNIZED French Living Room. This ensemble is one 


of the interesting displays at our Los Angeles showrooms. 


GROSFELD HOUSE 


THE DECORATORS’ SOURCE FOR FINE FURNITURE 


207 NortH Vermont Ave., Los ANGELES * New York * Cuicaco 
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CALIFORNIA AND THE WEST, a book of 96 photographs 
by Edward Weston, and delightful text by Charis Wilson Wes- 
ton. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, in conjunction with U.S. Camera, 
($3.75). 

There are difficulties involved in appraising this book. Edward 
Weston has been canonized as the latter day Saint of Photography in 
America. To some of us, he is more than that. When our spirits are 
bogged down, we rush to Carmel as fast as our four wheels will 
carry us, and there, in his cottage, overlooking the ocean, we sit down 
with Edward and Charis. The conversation can be hilarious, or 
gentle, or incisive. He is a man of comfort, with the simplicity of 
greatness, and a perception that is denied most men. Sometimes he 
comes South, and after a few busy days goes away again, leaving be- 
hind some of the prints which somehow reflect his integrity, his wis- 
dom, his discernment, and, of course, his masterly technique. 

For a friend to review the book of friends is a precarious respon- 
sibility. Jacket blurbs and backscratching have cast a shadow of 
doubt which so often cancels out the sincerity of book reviewing. 
Therefore, we exercise restraint and merely jump up and down wav- 
ing a copy of the New York Herald-Tribune, in which Lewis Stiles 
Gannett, a reviewer of unbroken faith, devotes two columns to Cali- 
fornia and the West, and concludes that it is the best book of 1940. 

For thirty-some years, Weston has been perfecting his matchless 
technique. His discretion and his taste, his energy and his sense of 
values, are something more than exemplary. He is one of the great 
people of our time, and should be so recognized by thoughtful 
people. He is one of California’s important contributions to contem- 
porary attitude. His prints should be in homes, schools and museums. 
He should never be permitted to delay his work a single day for 
want of funds. He should be endowed. Astounding amounts in tax 


“money are awarded each year, perhaps wisely, to call attention to 


California. Perhaps this is good business. But some of us wonder, 
now and then, why a man like Weston, a giant among pigmies, 
should not be more widely understood and more appropriately en- 
dowed. 

Of course, the book just issued at a low price for a fine picture 
book was made possible by endowment. The Guggenheim Foundation 
awarded its first Fellowship in photography to Weston — and for 
two years he worked without having to worry about cost of mate- 
rials. The book is, in a sense, an intimate and certainly a delightful 
and moving report on this work —a report to the public. 

The reproductions of the photographs in the book approximate 
the clarity and quality of original Weston prints. There are other 
fortunate attributes. Horizontals and verticals are always straight on 
the pages. And the California Weston reveals has nothing to do with 
orange groves with snowcapped mountains as a backdrop, or mission 
ruins restored, or art colonies or Hollywood. 

The book is, in a sense, a fine adventure, It conveniently permits 
us all to journey with the Westons and share their difficulties and 
their moments of triumph. From between the lines emerges a con- 
cept of the man and his attitudes — and of the bright and under- 
standing capacity of Charis to help. Her gentle laughter echoes 


' through the pages. 


Finally, there is a statement by Weston concerning his photo- 
graphic difficulties, and technical notes which people interested in 
photography should ponder. 

The photographs in the book are not mere pictures to be looked 
at casually. They comprise a document of beauty, transcending, of 
course, “prettiness” — as do all Weston photographs. These pictures 
lend us Weston’s eyes which, for all these years, have been seeing 
things which somehow escape the rest of us. 

But these words are inadequate. People who are sensitive to such 
values should own the book and owning it should go through it time 
and time again, and in the years to come. 


THE ARTIST’S HANDBOOK OF MATERIAL AND TECH- 
NIQUES — by Ralph Mayer, Viking Press, New York. During 
the last ten years artists have developed great interest in the various 
techniques of painting and a healthy curiosity about the materials of 
their craft. For information they had to _ (Continued on page 37) 
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charming Colonial cottage in South Pasadena. Its adequate electric 
wiring is the basis for the many electrical conveniences important in 
daily living. Wire is of sufficient size to meet all electrical demands 
efficiently and economically. Facilities are provided for electric heat- 
ing, cooking, water heating and refrigeration. An abundance of elec- 
trical outlets makes possible the convenient use of lamps, radios and 
small electrical appliances. This is one of the many “Red Seal” 
homes in whose planning adequate electric wiring was a primary con- 
sideration. May an Edison man work with you on the wiring plan 
of your next home in Edison service territory? 











% Stop off and see this masterpiece of the Almighty Artist, on your 


way to or from the east via The Scout-Santa Fe economy chair car- 


Tourist sleeper train. Reduced side trip for this amazing experience is 
22% lower than former cost. Santa Fe all-expense side trip to Carlsbad 
Caverns Nat'l Park includes: Side trip Clovis to Carlsbad, N. M., and 
return (berth in stopover sleeper, extra); motor service to and from the 
Caverns; entrance fee; 5 hours exploring Caverns with guide; luncheon 
in the Caverns; breakfast and dinner at a hotel in Carlsbad, N. M. 
FOR PICTURE FOLDERS AND FULL DETAILS CALL SANTA FE TICKET OFFICE 
%& 743 S. Hill St., 100 W. 6th St. and Union Station, ‘phone MU 0111, 


Los Angeles % 235 Geary St., and 44 4th St., SU 7600, San Francisco 
% 5th Ave. and B St., and Santa Fe Station, Franklin 2101, San Diego 


GO NOW—PAY LATER x IF YOU LACK CASH ASK ABOUT TRAVELERS CREDIT 


9.79 AA AERC IREE 28 





AMONG OTHER THINGS 


Exhibitions 

Beatrice Wood, Greta Grossman, 
Maria Steinhof, and Paval are at 
work on material for an exhibition 
which will show good modern ce- 
ramics, furniture, fabrics, and sil- 
ver, all of which will be brought 
together at the Raymond & Ray- 
mond Galleries beginning the Ist 
of March. It will be the first time 
that such a project has been placed 
on exhibition hereabouts and the 
results promise to be extremely in- 
teresting. 

Man Ray is showing his “Imag- 
inary Portraits of an Eighteenth 
Century Frenchman” in his new 
studio at 1245 North Vine Street, 
Los Angeles, from 3 to 5 until 
January 13, 


New Book 

The Ghosts in the Underblows, 
a poem in ten parts by Alfred 
Young Fisher, has just been pub- 
lished as a joint effort of Ward 
Ritchie, Gordon Newell, Lawrence 
Clark Powell, and Dr, Elmer Belt. 
Fisher is now a professor of Eng- 
lish at Smith College. The book 
has been designed by Alvin Lustig. 


Lecture 


André Maurois will speak on 
“How to Save Freedom” at the 
Wilshire-Ebell Theater on Wed- 
nesday evening, January 22. An 
open forum will be presided over 
by Charles Boyer. It promises to 
be an extremely interesting and 
enlightening evening, inasmuch as 
Mr. Maurois is newly arrived from 
the war zones. He was, as every- 
one knows, a liaison officer with 
General Gort’s army in the Battle 
of Flanders. Ruth Cowan, who has 
arranged Mr. Maurois’ appearance. 
also announces an evening of Shei- 
lah Barrett on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 29th. 


PIANOS 







Bekins’ tremendous stock of Grand 
pianos includes world’s finest makes 
. . « Steinway, Knabe and many 
others. Priced at fraction of real 
worth! 


Terms..OPEN EVENINGS.. Trades 


EKIN 


VAN & STORAGE CO. 
122 South Western Ave. 




















































































AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF 
DECORATORS 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
DISTRICT CHAPTER 






The following decorators are quali- 
fied by training and experience to 
solve your decorative problems: 





MABELLE K. BEVANS 
1043 E. Green St., Pasadena 


MARY E. BURNS 
649 S. Berendo St., Los Angeles 


BOYD CALLAGHAN 


701 N. La Cienega, Los Angeles 


JOSEPH K. CANNELL 
3000 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 


S. BARTLEY CANNELL, JR. 
8000 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 


EDGAR J. CHEESEWRIGHT 
347 N. Rodeo Dr., Beverly Hills 


WILLIAM CHILTON 
1060 E. Green St., Pasadena 


LEROY D. ELY 
21 8S. El Molino St., Pasadena 


CLOTILDE FATMAN 
138 N. Wilton Place, Los Angeles 


ANNETTE L. FRANK 

2145 Beachwood Terrace, Los Angeles 
BETTY GILMORE 

637 S. Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles 
PAUL GRANARD 


9016 Olympic Blvd., Beverly Hills 


EDNA GREEN 
8311 N. Central Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 


HAZEL HARTMAN 


701 N. La Cienega, Los Angeles 


JOHN ELLIOT HUDSON 


1156 Glendon Ave., Los Angeles 


ELEANORE KING 
857 East Howard St., Pasadena 


JOHN F. LUCCARENI 
8673 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 


PAUL LASZLO 

1601 Linda Crest Drive, Beverly Hills 
MARY MacMILLAN 

647 8S. Berendo St., Los Angeles 
JOHN S. MASON 

347 N. Rodeo Dr., Beverly Hills 
J. J. MecCARTHY 

919 State St., Santa Barbara 


CLIFFORD PORTER 
8848 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 


CARROLL SAGAR 
7421 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 


VIOLET TURNER SEARCY 
3117 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 


HARRIET SHELLENBERGER 
8653 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 


BENNO SIMANK 
3117 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 


HARRY SOMERVILLE 

844 8S. Gramercy Pl., Los Angeles 
BEULAH G. SPIERS 

649 8S. Berendo St., Los Angeles 
ROSS THIELE 

2570 Fifth Ave., San Diego 


GEORGE V. TOWNSEND 
3216 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 


MIRIAM VAN COURT 
2555 W. Fifth St., Los Angeles 
THEODORE VON HEMERT 
8646 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 
MELVILLE L. WILLIAMS 
8653 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 


RUTH WRIGHT 
2555 W. Fifth St., Los Angeles 
Honorary Member 


LORENZ KLEISER 
511 East 132nd St., Hawthorne 
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LL Wood construction like home pictured is truly Californian in charac- 

ter. Redwood siding gives life-time service — has many times more insu- 
lating value than some other building materials — highly moisture resistant 
— producing unexcelled architectural beauty. 


Specify Certified Dry Redwood Woodlife Toxic Water Repellant Treatment. 
Inspect our new approved Water-tight Toxic Treated Window Frame. 


“N 
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“Goods of the Woods" © 


E.K. Wood Lumber Co. 


Frederick and King Sts. 4701 Santa Fe Avenue 
OAKLAND LOS ANGELES 
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| Drumm Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The Perfection of “Space-Rite” Set Tiles 


CHEERFUL, well-arranged kitchen takes the drudgery out of 
housework. The many beautiful colors in tile offer a wide 
variety of color schemes from which to choose. 


POMONA TILE MANUFACTURING CO. 


629-33 NortH LA BREA AVENUE 


Los ANGELES 
Seattle 


6105 RoosEVELT WAY 


San Francisco 
135 TENTH STREET 
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December is a stupid month. Old shows fold, new ones wait the 
coming year. The few openings that do occur are limited tryout 
engagements. And comment on a play already off the boards is as 
helpful as last week’s want ads. But so long as that certain holiday 
means frenzied shopping and reduced budgets and vacations, the 
situation will remain unchanged. Yes, December is a stupid month. 

One play looks as if it might last out till our publication date. 
But even now on opening night there is talk of the Show Off, Joe 


E. Brown and all, being played for a limited engagement and then 
taken on tour. 





To anyone who has seen Joe E. Brown (would anyone recognize 
him without the initial?) the necessity for telling about the story 
is superfluous. Even the title is unnecessary. In his curtain speech 
the actor stated his attitude about entertainment: He would go to 
any lengths for a laugh so long as it was clean. And this was ex- 
actly what he did. Mugging like a senior Mickey Rooney, the come- 
dian literally squeezed every last laugh out of the smallest bit of 
business. But this alone would not have made an entertaining farce. 
Clara Bandick, playing Mrs. Fisher, the Philadelphia mother-in-law, 
almost stole the show with her well rounded characterization. 

Frothy as it is, the Show Off is a welcome addition to the local 
bill. 

This is a tongue-in-cheek paragraph. It concerns the smut shows; 
and it calls for a sarcastic laugh. Shotgun Wedding opened in Los 
Angeles. How much or little the name reflects the play’s content 
can be suggested by the well authenticated rumoz that the producers 
took pains to be in the east on opening night. Did the police close 
the show? Did a morals squad investigate? Was the show closed? 
No. But White Cargo, an Earl Carroll revival that has been running 
for seasons on end had all those things happen. Which incident 


doesn’t make sense until one realizes that the local run is pretty 


well worn out and publicity attendant to a morals squad raid will 
do wonders to the box office on the show’s road tour. 

Box Office and Holidays don’t seem to upset the schedule at 
Pasadena Playhouse where the usual full bill was presented. See 
My Lawyer was typical George Abbot slapstick fare while Maxwell 
Anderson’s Knickerbocker Holiday was a fitting seasonal yarn of 
Peter Stuyvesant and the early Dutch settlers of New York. The 
performance of the latter was marked with what we thought was 
the Playhouse’s finest cast of the year. 

San Francisco had an interesting though meager month. A tryout 
of Milton Lazarus’ Every Man For Himself with Lee Tracy seemed 
to have been of some avail, according to news from Broadway. 
About Tomorrow by George Seaton opened and closed for repairs 
after a short run. Beside Frank Craven and Sally Eilers the cast 
included veteran actor J. M. Kerrigan. 

Both the Bay City and Los Angeles are in for a treat this month 
when Tallulah Bankhead comes west with the Little Foxes. No other 
New York play is due here till the middle of February when the 
Lunts bring the Finnish war saga, There Shall Be No Night. 

Hollywood Theater Alliance is treading lightly these days. And 
wisely too. Despite the fact that the group possesses an empty 
theater, they refuse to rush production and invite another failure. 
Instead they are presenting occasional musical programs and biding 
their time. An all-negro revue, as yet unnamed, is in production 
and is expected to reach the “ready” stage any day. 


Last month we saw a good play. What’s more it was unusually 
well done. So the whole column was devoted to rapturous praises 
of Eighteen Actors Incorporated. The fact that it got lost in the 
Christmas wrappings won’t stop us. Morris Ankrum’s superb direc- 
tion and Joan Wheeler’s remarkable physical and vocal flexibility 
were, perhaps, above the excellent standard of the whole. Because 
the actors also work in the movies, their performances are limited 
to very brief runs usually in the form of one night stands in Santa 
Barbara, Claremont, Pasadena and other coast towns. In view of 
the scarcity of fine acting companies in America, and especially on 
the coast, this dilemma is lamentable. Already a movement is on 
foot to find an adjustment; meanwhile the performance schedule is 


too erratic for us to say any more than don’t fail to see them next 
time they appear. 
SYLVAN PASTERNAK 
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Storewide Sale 


Reductions 10% to 50% 


Every item, with few exceptions, dras- 
tically reduced. Watch for outstanding 
values throughout the month in the 


Los Angeles Times every Sunday and 
Wednesday. 


Even during the Sale, Sloane’s Com- 
plete Decorating Service is available. 


Ample Free Parking « Store Hours: 9:30 to 5:30 


V¥*#I SLOANE 


9536 WILSHIRE « BEVERLY HILLS aa 


Fon new tdeas and new outlooks 


consult Barker Bros. famous Home Advisory 
Bureau! Edgar Harrison Wileman and his staff 
of experts will suggest locations for building, 
recommend an architect, go over your blueprints, 
check on all furniture arrangements and needs 





---in short provide the link between the plan for 
the house alone and the plan for the house when 
furnished. Charge? None, of course! SIXTH FLOOR 
Listen to“ Backgrounds for Living” every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday — KNX, 3:15 to 3:30 p.m. 


BARKER BROS. Home Advisory Bureau 


SEVENTH STREET ¢ FLOWER AND FIGUEROA 
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FOR SHOP WISE 


Just one of the smart deco- 
ratives concealing utter prac- 
ticality from Barker Bros.’ 
beautiful Art and Gift Shop. 
A sleekly brilliant silver- 
colored metal box (non-tar- 
nishable) with two wood- 
lined compartments for cig- 
arettes and a silent flame 
Dunhill lighter. Made by 
hand; 414”x 614”. Book 
shaped and destined to be a 
“best seller”! Just $10 at 
Barker Bros. First Floor. 
Seventh Street, Flower and 
Figueroa, Los Angeles. 














Swedish Provincial furni- 
ture — authentic — offers 
something new and smart— 
Swedish imports—glassware, 
ceramics, and pewter. Or, 
card boxes, cigarette boxes, 
costume jewelry, chests, sta- 
tionery boxes, trays, shelves, 
and magazine racks, all in 
authentic Swedish motif. 
Here are gifts that will de- 
light those who enjoy the 
good and the unusual. Come 
in or call DRexel 8542. Ber- 
NADOTTE, 407 Glendale Bou- 
levard, just off Temple, Los 
Angeles. 


Here’s something special 
for your bar to keep you and 
your friends in spirits. Cus- 
tom made Beer Steins in ster- 
ling silver at $25, or in pew- 
ter at $8. If you have a fa- 
vorite stein that’s been in the 
family and worried with 
wear, they'll reproduce it. 
The Porter Blanchard Shop, 
8626 Sunset Boulevard (on 
the Strip), Hollywood. 





EVERETT SEBRING 


Executed the interiors for the 


house designed by 


William Wilson Wurster, A.I.A. 


Shown in this issue 


170 East California St. SYcamore 6-2546 Pasadena 
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If you like Swedish glass 
and Danish silver, sleek and 
elegant, you will find a fine 
display of representative 
pieces at Zacho’s. They also 
have Kahler pottery and Just 
Andersen Bronze, which we 
recommend to you. It is a 
fine place to look for gifts for 
your very tasteful friends— 
conveniently priced. Zacho’s, 


3157 Wilshire Boulevard. 


By now, you must have seen 
the Dorothy Thorpe Gift Sa- 
lon in the May Company 
Wilshire. We rejoice at table 
ware we think just right for 
California. Original sand- 
carved clocks and lucite 
bowls, the way we like them. 
Even the foolhardy won’t ig- 
nore Crystal Decanters for 
their favorite liquid. Doro- 
thy C. Thorpe Gift Salon. 
May Company Wilshire, Los 
Angeles. 
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Interiors 


Bradshaw Crestview 
2-3091 6-1972 
8752 Sunset Boulevard 
Los Angeles, Calif. 











RATTAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Let Us Create and Decorate With You 


Buy direct from our factory. 


Our material—hand selected 


Philippine rattan 


” 


workmanship—skilled 


” 


designs—many 


” 


results—outstanding 


Quality Costs No More 


Fitzroy 1000 1810 W. Pico 
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CHARLES RAy GLAss, INC. 


Everything for 
the FIREPLACE 


A specialized service 
for decorators, architects, 
and their clients. 


VISIT OUR NEW 
PERIOD MANTEL DISPLAY 


COLONIAL SHOPS 


DISTINCTIVE FIREPLACE FIXTURES 


nterio0rs 


715 ARCHITECTS BUILDING 
TUCKER 9027 Los ANGELES 


3350 W. First St. cor. Commonwealth 
Los Angeles DRexel 8175 
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CHEESEWRIGHT, MASON & CO. 
347 N. RODEO DR. * BEVERLY HILLS * CR. 1-5174 























INTERIORS 
BRadshaw 24179 


8653 Sunset Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 





BULLOCK’S 
Mid-Winter Home 
Furnishings SALE! 


Now is the time to restock your linen closets 













... to buy the new floor covering you've been 


wanting...to get anything and everything 
















your home needs at outstanding savings. 





USE BULLOCK’S “TERM-WAY”"! 
THE SENSIBLE PAYMENT PLAN! 
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e We are looking forward to Tallulah Bankhead and “The Little 
Foxes” which begins the week of January 13 at the Los Angeles Bilt- 
more. Bankhead, who is never bad and is often superlatively good, 
has, at long last, a play that gives her something upon which to ride 
off to glory. It’s all about “the little foxes that spoil the grapes,” the 
mean, greedy little people of the world who pick the minds and 
hearts of their fellow human beings, who scavenge about in the midst 
of other people’s decency—and end up with fine funerals. 


It’s a very true thing about the Old South, after you dig under the 
pap about magnolia blossoms and the — have-another-mint-julep- 
colonel kind of “Gone With the Wind” hocus-pokus. The dear old 
South has been caught in the early morning of its entrance into this 
century, its hair undone and without benefit of primping. The terse 
Lillian Hellman has carefully carved the outline of a few choice 
little stinkers that speak for a whole, nasty tribe. We are contem- 
plating a nice, meaty evening in the theater. 


e We are finding it rather difficult to settle down after the holidays. 
It isn’t because we had so much fun, or that we regret the time which 
went so quickly. Perhaps it’s because of an inescapable nervousness 
about the new year and what will develop in the twelve months imme- 
diately before us. Nineteen thirty-nine, nineteen forty —those were 
years in which we could see many unpleasant things in the making. 
We raged at the turn of events in the hands of those world politicians 
whom we particularly disliked. We applauded those who stood up 
against the approaching storm with nothing but words and ideas and 
sticks and stones for weapons. We rooted for the Ethiopians and the 
Czechs and the Spaniards, We bickered and fought our way through 
a thousand bitter arguments and we watched with sinking hearts the 
tall, bony old gentlemen as they padded softly through one little 
country after another playing out their game with the boys in the 
back room. “Peace in our time,” they said. But everyone who under- 
stood anything about liberty and the dignity of freedom, knew that 
the people of the world were being betrayed. When the war came, 
these same old gentlemen had the effrontery to say that their obscene 
political progressions that ended in Munich had won for the defend- 
ers of democracy time to prepare against the whirlwind. What, then, 
had they been doing in the years before? What strange blindness 
assailed them that they could not see while there still was time? 
What was their plan as they intrigued and connived to help Germany 
to grow strong? What insanity made them believe that by throttling 
the defenders of liberty in the little countries they could somehow 
save that liberty for the rest of the world? 


But these old gentlemen were not stupid. They were not foolish 
or doddering or naive or innocent, in what we know were their 
tragic mistakes. In the light of the events of the last eighteen months 
we know they must have had a plan. It begins to make a horrid pat- 
tern which slowly becomes clearer as one bit of evidence is piled on 
another. Perhaps if we, and enough other people, ask enough angry 
questions — ask them often enough — and insistently enough, we 
might get the answer. 


Perhaps our nervousness about the new year is based upon the ~ 


fact that there no longer is any choice in the matter of the role we 
must play in the tragic sequence of international events. There is no 
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longer any argument about what there is to do and how we must go 
about doing it. “Our way of life,” as we proudly call it, must now 
be defended up to the last shred of American effort, must be geared 
to a furiously accelerated war economy, because an old gentleman 
with an umbrella played out the last hand of a vicious game of 
political poker in a place called Munich and lost. Lost the peace of 
the world and the lives of hundreds of thousands of human beings, 
lost a miserable game for power that has taken away the last vestige 
of sanity and good sense from the lives of millions upon millions of 
little people. This, then, is a decisive year. The Year of Our Lord 
1941. What happens in this fateful time will set the mould, will make 
the pattern of human life for generations. We as a people are not 
doing what we might choose to do but what we must do. 

No doubt the liberties which have been placed in such deep peril 

will be saved in the end. No doubt our way of life will win. 
Obviously, we must do everything humanly possible to be very sure 
of that. But it might be a good idea to have a good long smell of the 
stench of world politics that put us in a position where we are forced 
to defend to the death those liberties with which, we believe, all men 
are born. On the threshold of this fateful year it might be an excel- 
lent idea to clear the air with the resolution that these liberties, once 
more defended, will, in the future, be secured against all danger and 
will never again become the stakes in a game for which we as human 
beings have no stomach. Winning or helping to win a war is merely 
one phase of the battle for human rights. Victory is nothing if the 
peace that comes after it is lost. 
e One suffers humiliation of a furious kind when a poor guy in a 
telegraph office is obliged to sing Christmas carols over the phone 
for the amusement of one’s dopey friends. In our case we picked up 
the receiver, settled back for what we believed was to be the routine 
reading of a wire, and suddenly had sung at us, in a quavering and 
embarrassed voice a nasty little Christmas ditty. No doubt the West- 
ern Union employee thought we were a bit touched, but we succeeded 
in getting his name, and later that evening derived a curiously satis- 
fying pleasure out of calling him back and singing him our own 
little version of Christmas cheer. His name was Roger Thorpe, and 
though we are sure he thinks we're light headed, we feel that he 
rather enjoyed the revenge, and we were rather happy about it, too. 
e There is a mighty fine story going around. No doubt you have 
heard it by now, but just in case, and because it warms the heart and 
cheers the soul, it bears repeating. 

It concerns the people of Paris and their reactions to the activities 
of their conquerors. It seems that a public attitude of studied indif- 
ference is driving the German military into the jitters. The French 
are simply looking through the stolid anatomies of the victors as 
though they were refuse merely waiting to be cleaned off the streets. 
It seems that on several occasions fleets of trucks piled high with life 
preservers were routed through the streets of Paris on their way to 
the coast for use of the troops in a possible attempt to invade Eng- 
land. As the trucks rumbled by, guarded by the efficient military, 
men, women, and children stood at the curb, gazed somberly at the 
parade as though it were a funeral cortege, and made a comment that 
paled the faces of the infuriated Germans. 

The people of Paris chanted dolefully: “Glug — Glug — Glug.” 





SUN BATH AT TED COOK'S 


COOLIDGE DAM, ARIZONA CHARIS IN MOSQUITO ARMOR 











CAT AND CAT TAILS 


N March, 1937, when I read the list of newly appointed Gug- 
genheim Fellows, I rejoiced, first that there was a photog- 
rapher among them, second that the photographer was Edward 
Weston. A wiser choice I could not have imagined. I haven’t seen 
a write-up of Weston since that failed to mention that he was the 
first photographer to receive this accolade. But to me, far more 
interesting than the mere statistical fact, is what he did with it. 

First, to explain just why I rejoiced, I’ll have to go behind 
1937 for some background material. Edward Weston was sixteen 
when his father gave him a camera, thereby deciding a good deal 
of his future. It wasn’t any time at all before Weston Jr. found 
that school work interfered too much with his photography. 
When Weston Sr. discovered the same fact from a casual glance 
at the report cards, it was decided that the young photographer 
might as well quit school and go to work. 

Edward Weston ran through a variety of jobs before it oc- 
curred to him that he might as well make a living with his 
camera, whereupon he built a studio in Tropico, California, 
(now absorbed by Glendale and Los Angeles) and became a por- 
trait photographer. He had the age old problem of the artist’s 
compromise pretty well worked out. Portraiture was to be his 
bread and butter —- in that field he would please the public; his 
other photography would be done for himself, to please him- 
self — if anyone wanted to buy it, fine; if no one did that was 
all right, too. 

For a while the system worked beautifully. Weston married 
and had four sons. He was prospering. Then he gave up the 
whole business and sailed off to Mexico. 

The system has begun to break down, and in the years that fol- 
lowed its collapse continued. The simple fact was that Weston 
had too much integrity for his own financial good. He couldn’t 
keep his right hand from finding out what his left hand was up 
to. Every time he renioved seventy-five pounds from a buxom 
matron (with such skillful retouching that she'd really believe 
the result) he got a little sicker, and finally he stopped doing it 
altogether. First he stopped using soft lenses and soft papers, 
then he stopped retouching, then he stopped enlarging. If you get 
a Weston portrait today it’s an unretouched 4.x 5 contact print 
on glossy paper, and incidentally it’s likely to be the most beauti- 
ful portrait you have ever had. Weston (Continued on page 34) 






FLOOR OF DEATH VALLEY FROM ONE MILE ELEVATION 


One of the greatest living photographers 
receives the only Guggenheim Fellowship in his field 
the why and wherefore and what he did about it. 


By F. H. Halliday 
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by Wolfgang Rebner 


— these days cannot afford to build their recital programs 
in a casual or arbitrary manner. They must use their allotted time 
between 8 and 10 P. M. to raise the roof and bring the house down. 
They must not distract the attention of the audience by choosing 
queer-sounding vehicles for their performance. They want to be re- 
engaged, don’t they? Better make the program fool-proof and play 
the Flashlight Sonata, as requested in the note sent backstage. If a 
colleague played the same selection here last week, so much the 
better. 

While so much new music is continuously being written, does it 
seem plausible that our live concert repertoire should be shrinking? 
Comparatively few contemporary works have come to stay in our 
regular programs. On the other hand — according to my program 
research — we have condensed our choice of classical pieces to a 
minimum! Famous example: How many Beethoven Symphonies are 
there? Answer, three; the Third, the Fifth, and the Ninth. In other 
words, we make a “Listeners’ Digest” of our entire literature, a trend 
which may be interpreted in different ways. Again, I speak not of 
Town Hall recitals in New York City or similar metropolitan events 
which address a limited circle of listeners. I refer to the average 
program of the touring recitalist. 

I was not there to witness it, but the books say that, some gener- 
ations ago, they played much more of their contemporary music 
than we play of our own, pro rata, of course. That they did not have 
as many “standard classes“ to draw from makes no difference. But 
the nineteenth century did develop a type of artist —the virtuoso- 
composer — who might provide us with the reason for this incon- 
sistency. Many, if not most of these musicians — including Mozart, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, Paganini and, in a sense, also Berlioz and 
Wagner — were their own ambassadors to the Court, or, rather, to 
the courting of the Public. This would indicate that, whenever new 
works were being performed, they were mostly of solistic, if not 
virtuoso character. The second half of the nineteenth century is 
responsible for much music of this type. Again, this is a symbol of 
the social evolution of that period in history. 

Though the function of music has changed somewhat, we still have 
composer-performers like Hindemith, who gave a new lease of life 
to the viola; Toch, who extended the requirements for modern piano 
technique; Rachmaninoff; Kreisler; John Powell, and Gershwin. 
And Stravinsky — whose scores are red hot for conductors. Not 
being a performer himself, Schoenberg asks the soloist to be a veri- 
table Olympic Decathlon athlete with his new violin concerto. 

It is well to remember, too, that people have a taste of their own. 
However, our social and economic set-up has been responsible for 
that ominous abyss between popular and — don’t say it — music. 
This division of the two fields of music is not necessarily a sigh of 
good health. “Popular” music means the people’s music and it can 
do no wrong. It includes both folk music and folk dance. It used 
not to be frowned upon by the “highbrows,” or considered to be 
inferior to the same extent as it is today. Why should contemporary 
folk music, which is our urge for self-expression, be inferior to the 
folk music of other days? Unless, of course, our very emotions have 
deteriorated. In which case, we might as well give it all back to 
the Indians. 

The masters absorbed and transformed down-to-earth tunes into 
up-to-heaven music. Examples are numerous and obvious. Many of 
our treasured “standards” are but glorified folk songs. I have it from 
actual witnesses that Brahms could listen for hours to “that kind of 
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Some of the best of modern music gets itself performed 


by the labor of loving hands in Southern California 


music.” And on a copy of the “Blue Danube” he wrote: “Too bad 
it’s not by Johannes Brahms.” 

Gradually many musicians stopped thinking that jazz was really 
below-the-belt music and should be relegated to the mental bathroom. 
Now they will admit its potential, if not already actual, value as a 
folk expression. 

Since new developments and additions to the concert repertoire 
are bound to take place, it has become necessary to create a platform 
where composers can speak their mind and where audiences can hear 
music on approval. 

There is much composing going on in Southern California and 
there is more to come. The country has attracted an ever-growing 
number of creative artists who seem to find peace and relaxation 
amid the mountains, the ocean and the flowers of this blessed region. 

Many of these resident composers now take an active part in the 
newly founded Music Council of the Hollywood Theater Alliance 
which presented its inaugural concert on December 15. This society, 
according to the “Statement of Purpose” in the program pages, is a 
“non-profit community organization” to foster and promote contem- 
porary, primarily, American music. 

This means both an offer and a challenge to Southern Californians. 


“A non-profit society on this side of the footlights; the public will 


benefit by these advantages. A community organization? Here is the 
challenge. 

Let us glance at the program and meet the performers: Harpis- 
chordist Alice Ehlers; Commentator Edgar Barrier; ‘Conductors 
Ingolf Dahl and Nathan Kroll; Vocalist Paul Keast and the hand- 
picked members of the orchestra and string ensembles. We are first 
greeted by the perpetual contemporary, Couperin, who proves him- 
self more than the conventional curtain raiser. And then we dive 
right into it, with the Octet by Shostakovitch, the Enfant Terrible, 
whose music is a frequent condiment in our concert diet. Darius 
Milhaud, now a resident of California, contributes three of his “Little 
Symphonies,” unusual in form and material, obviously made by a 
connoisseur. The small but select gathering of instruments includes 
some woodwind individualists expressing their own opinion, and key. 

The introduction to the public of Sol Kaplan would in itself war- 
rant your presence that night. This youth, whose Suite for String 
Quartet, you would have heard, is a “go-placer” and he should be 
invited back for more. Louis Gruenberg’s “Daniel Jazz” is exactly 
that. In this Colored Cantata, Gruenberg, with his innate sense of 
style and brilliant technical equipment has successfully reconciled 
negro and jazz idiom in the concert hall. 

Programs like this one are not easy to produce. They should, 
nevertheless, be presented at regular intervals, to make the “Music 
Council” a real property and asset to the community. “We do not 
ask you to like it, but to give it a fair chance,” said Stokowski! One 
chance might not be sufficient. Have a historia1: compile the embar- 
rassing list of recognized masterworks which were mocked or howled 
down upon first hearing; then frame and memorize it. 

We need a committee to investigate Musical American Activities. 
Judges: the Public. Membership in the jury out to include most able- 
minded citizens. To keep such a venture alive and make it an insti- 
tution should be a matter of civic self respect. 

The moving picture industry has, of course, a substantial share in 
this cultural responsibility and also in its success. With so much 
superior talent at their command this industry knows how to make 
pleasure its business. When Stravinsky saw (Continued on page 35) 
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by MAN RAY 


litt sre Saniby 


A modern artist escaped from stricken Paris, 


looks upon art and its values in the New World 


HROUGHOUT the centuries the arts had been closely associated with all other vital 
activities. The artists took this for granted, and those who knew how to assert themselves 
in their work were assured of success and recognition. 


The motives they inspired with their works have disappeared; the works of art remain. 


Religion, politics, war, were the powers that imposed themselves on the geniuses of their 
time. These powers paraded as works of art, because their animators were also the conscious 
sponsors of art. For more than a century now, harassed by the greatest social and industrial 
upheavals in history, the powers have neglected to use artists in the traditional manner. To 
become a participant in society the artist was forced to become socially conscious, that is, 
to have convictions and take sides. 


But this constraint led him to seek an escape in his art. Since the church and the state no 
longer included him as an integral part of their activities, he began to choose his own sub- 
ject matter, and with it a more personal treatment, to express his detachment. For art has 
always been one of the first mediums by which revolt is expressed, when the struggle not 
only for existence but for a more generous living ideal becomes too acute. To others this 
new art seems to have discarded all the traditional trappings and ornaments of the great 
art to which they are accustomed. It is difficult for them to see the new ideals that are 
replacing the useless ones. They are loath to accept the new vision, but are no longer com- 
pletely satisfied with the old. 


Under such conditions criticism becomes more active, seeking to establish better con- 
tact between the new work and those to whom it is presented, 


When a critic announces that a certain work of art is a promising experiment, he really 
means that his own approach to the work in question is in the experimental stage; when he 
declares that the work poses a problem, he admits that the problem is for himself to solve: 
a problem of acceptance. The work itself has been completed and will not undergo any 
further physical change. So many works of the past few generations that were considered 
experiments or problems, if not insults to the public on their first showing, have now be- 


come masterpieces without undergoing any material change aside from a certain deadening 
of their original color. 


How much of an artist’s work is experiment? Does he present problems? No doubt, 
there is a great deal of trial and revision in his first efforts, but the elements of problem 
and experiment are contrary to all motives behind the creation of a work of art. A great 
artist finds in his work an escape from all the problems of his every-day life, oblivion to the 
unsuccessful experiments in his relations with his fellow men. Instead of an experiment, his 
work pretends to be a finished realization, instead of posing a problem, it offers a solution. 


As for the solution that an artist may be willfully trying to fool or shock the public, 
only an imbecile who is as little sure of his own intelligence as he is of the intentions of 
the artist could imagine such a possibility. Besides, such a doubt implies enormous conceit 
and an exaggerated sense of self-importance. One who has given much time and effort to 
the realization of his visions is not concerned with the effect his work is going to produce 
on those who have seldom felt the need of giving their emotions a concrete and permanent 
form. Any desire to shock or to disturb is directed by the artist to himself, when he has 
become dissatisfied with his tendency to fall into habits and accepted ways which prevent 
the birth of new ideas. Revolt against such tendencies is more important to him than the 
obvious excellence that meets with the approval of himself as well as of others. If there be 
one other person who sympathizes with his efforts, that is sufficient confirmation, and even 
if there is not yet such a person, the work itself is a recompense. 


Every work of art that has come down to us from other periods, all contemporary 
works that have gained any consideration or have influenced other artists; whether it be 
the literal representation of something one might already have seen, or whether it be an 
abstract invention with no apparent relation to anything known to exist; every such work 
contains within it some misstatement, some optical or physical deformation, or some viola- 
tion of common sense. Such departures, whether conscious or sub- (Continued on page 36) 
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Ralph Samuels 


A CRACKLED YELLOW GLAZE WITH NATURAL CLAY BASE 





A WHITE GLAZED FRUIT BOWL WITH TERRA COTTA VASE 





by George Cox 


FRIEND of long standing recently remarked of Laura Andreson, “I 
have seen her in many different situations, some of them enough to 
peeve a saint, but she just kept on smiling — and getting things done.” 
Colleagues and students know her thus, but only the Potter whose ex- 
perience with clay and fire is a series of trials, can fully appreciate the 
character that retains its equilibrium between the classroom and the kiln. 

Laura Andreson first studied pottery with Miss Newcomb, at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, and quickly developed an interest in 
the native qualities of clay, the shapes it might naturally assume, and the 
textures it could legitimately receive by means of fingers, tools, slips and 
glazes. In her own words she sought, “The unity which any work of art, 
whether of potter or painter, should possess.” 

There being no technical school in the West where she might learn the 
chemistry of pastes and glazes, she investigated them herself. Through 
hard work and practical experiments methodically checked, she arrived at 
a refreshing palette of colors, some excellent bodies, and a range of orig- 
inal techniques admirably suited to contemporary ideas of decoration. 

The character of her pottery speaks for itself, and its vocabulary is 
simple, direct, sensitive yet strong. Her shapes give the impression that an 
artist has conceived and executed them, yet the professional potter notes 
that her bodies fire hard, her glazes fit, and her pieces hold water. The 
connoisseur will remark other qualities that show a subtle command of 
the Potter’s craft. Her shapes range all the way from delicately contoured 
little vessels to big vigorous pots, and each one receives its appropriate 
color and decoration; a tender translucent blue for one, a spreckled 
metallic rusty brown for another, or the rough texture of a selected clay 
may be enhanced by a smooth engobe with a bold crackle. 

A gently flaring bowl will disclose a beautifully finished rim around 
which the glaze runs close and even, to flow down the outside in a gradu- 
ally intensifying color that stops just short of the clean base, giving a fat 
and lustrous envelope reminiscent of the Chinese potters’ treatment of rich 
celadons. 

Pieces glazed only upon the inside may be reticently tooled upon the 
outside with a directness that suggests the Primitive brought up to date. To 
see her fascinating variants upon some very ancient themes — banding, 
striping, incised or pressed decoration in very low relief, which she 
manipulates with a pointed stick, a bit of comb, a fork or an old spoon — 
is to experience that pleasure, genuine enough though slightly tinged with 
frustration, which comes upon us when we observe a wholly satisfying yet 
simple thing, and the redundant yet instinctive question, “Why didn’t I 
think of that?” rises up to plague us. 

In Art there may be nothing new, for to objectify his ideals the artist 
still in the main employs tools and processees (Continued on page 35) 














THE LARGE TEXTURED BOWL IS DESIGNED FOR FLOWE 


AN EGGSHELL MATT GLAZED BOWL EDGED IN PALE TURQUOISE A FRUIT BOWL PIERCED TO ALLOW THE CIRCULATION OF AIR 


RA ANDRESON’'S PIECES RANGE ALL THE WAY FROM DELICATELY CONTOURED LITTLE VESSELS TO BIG, VIGOROUS POTS WITH APPROPRIATE TOOLING OR GLAZING 





HOUSE UD THE CALIEORMIA WH 


Architect, William Wilson Wurster, A.I. A. Landseape Architect, Thomas D. Church 


. 


HIS is a free-flung and informal country house designed 

l in no set pattern and developed simply and directly out 
of the nature of its surroundings. It is of redwood which 

is almost the color of the red soil. The flexible living areas 

adapt themselves to the indoor-outdoor kind of living so 

popular in California. Glass areas permit generous views 

of the orchards, hills, and wooded slopes. The house is 

simple and straightforward and without any stylistic af- 

erential fectations. It flows easily within the few restrictions of the 
_ site. Ramps take the place of conventional steps by which 

: sea 3 a one proceeds from one level to another. There is excellent 


separation between service and the living areas. 


Interiors, Everett Sebring 


Roger Sturtevant 


THE HOUSE OPENS EASILY INTO THE LARGE GARDEN AREA WHERE THE GENERAL LANDSCAPING PLAN FORMS A PART OF THE GENERAL UNITY OF DESIGN 
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WUT RY UT 


House for Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Chaffey 
Brentwood Park, California 
Architect, John Byers 

Associate, Edla Muir 


HE PROBLEM consisted of building an entirely new two 

story house on the brink of the canyon and dismantling 
and re-assembling in various ways an existing house to 
form a harmonious group. The grounds consist of many 
acres, well planted and laid out with trees and shrubs. 

The old house was 28 years old. The second floor was 
completely demolished and discarded in order that the 
building might come more in scale of the new house. The 
living room of the old house was then moved over ad- 
jacent to an existing three-car garage where it became a 
part of a guest house. The remaining portion of the orig- 
inal building consisting of a billiard room and several 
smaller rooms, was left intact to serve as a playroom. 

The old pergola covered with huge grape and wisteria 
vines was left intact and a new curving pergola was de- 
signed to connect the old and new structures. A splendid 
framed view of the low mountains at the upper end of 
Kenter Canyon. 

The new house virtually overhangs the edge of the can- 
yon and is three stories on that side, with heater basement, 
servants rooms, storage and wine rooms on the lower level. 
The curved deck accessible from the second floor bedrooms 
affords a view of the ocean as well as the canyon. The 
living room is paneled and finished in natural pine, with 
one whole wall devoted to books. The library is done in 
bleached redwood. The breakfast room is floored with 
1x12” yellow pine surfaced nailed with equally spaced 
copper headed nails. The fireplace in that room is furnished 


with a hinged grate which converts it into an indoor bar- 
becue. 


Miles Berné 





MALL WO 


Designed by Walter R. Koessler 


Brentwood, California 


ra. the feature of this small house for a family of 
ees three, was predetermined by its location at the dead end 
of a short drive. House and flower-bordered lawn are on 
level ground, and the remainder of the property, an eastern 
downward slope, assures seclusion and commands a view 


which culminates in the San Bernardino mountain range 
100 miles away. 


Garage and house are connected by a pergola, the louvred 

fence of which conceals the service yard. The latter is com- 

‘iii tina pletely separated from indoor and outdoor living section as 

on well as from the main approach, yet conveniently accessible 
through delivery gate and kitchen wing. 

To take full advantage of the scenic beauty toward the 

LIVING ROOM east, an intimate relation between indoor and outdoor space 
rete is attained by the use of very large windows and French 
doors opening out onto a brick terrace. 

In the living room, built-in cabinets, bookshelves and desk 
as well as panels along the entire north wall are of Cali- 
fornia redwood veneer. Indirect lighting is installed into the 
top of the high bookshelf, the back of which forms the 
entrance hall. The fireplace is of red split brick and has 
rounded edges. 

Ventilation and daylight make the bedroom hallway 
worthy of notice. Its door with built-in double hung sash 
leads out to the roofed-over part of the terrace. 








Harry Baske:vilie 


THEATER ENTRANCE SHOWING PIERCED CONCRETE FRAME 


“Besides the actual physical operation, the comfort of mind and 
the happiness in ihe place of your work depends not only upon pure, 
practical, and functional solutions but also on their appearance. It 
has been part of the physchological wisdom in the directing mind 
of this organization to recognize such requirements. The result 
depended upon a balance making the operation, structure, and 
economic functions a part of form and color instead of superim- 
posed architectural or design convictions. All of the plant and its 
equipment has grown out of the men and the work that built the 
plant. Those who built the buildings and the equipment coordinated 
existing trends.” 


KEM WEBER 
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PROJECTION ROOM WITH ADJUSTABLE CHAIRS DESIGNED BY KEM WEBER 


pe 


ONE OF THE ROOMS IN THE OFFICE SUITE DESIGNED FOR WALT DISNEY 


~ 


TERRACE AND PERGOLA OF THE RESTAURANT 


WALT DISNEY STUDIOS 


Kem Weber, Supervising Designer 
James Lill, Structural Engineer 


F. Seott Crowhurst, Supervising Contractor 


RADITIONALLY, the design and construction of the new 

studio had to be a work of unusual urgency and complex- 
ity. For this reason design units and full size construction 
crew were organized on the studio payroll and coordinated in 
a field office (future warehouse) built on the job. In this way 
foundations and underground work could proceed while the 
superstructure was still a series of conferences and studied 
sketches. In addition to the usual supervision, all drawings 
were continually and meticulously edited by the production 
staff and future tenants; revisions were made or compromised 
hourly. 

There had to be as many buildings as there are processes 
in production. All had to be made resistant to heat and cold, 
dust and darkness, noise. decay and earthquakes. The absolute 
necessity of function adapted to intricate and even unborn 
studio processes precluded any boredom on the part of the 
designers. A sense of economy was exercised on the architec- 
tural styling, so that the utmost in adequacy was neither stinted 
nor exceeded. Layout provided for future expansion of all 
structures, 


THE DIRECTORS CONFERENCE ROOM FOR DAILY STORY DISCUSSIONS 
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THE HOUSE IS SO ORIENTED THAT EVERY ROOM HAS A VIEW AND DOUBLE EXPOSURE TO SUNSHINE 


HOUSE FOR E. M. LIPETZ 
DESIGNER, RAPHAEL S. SORIANO 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


1. HALL St x 124 
2. LIVING ROOM 15 a3t 
3. MASTER BED ROOM = SEK 17 


Aw BATH R.-ST. SHOWER 74 5 It 
5. SECOND BEDROOM = Hit 16 
GUESTS TONLET 4:5 


6. 

7. DINING ROOM 1Okx 
$_ KITCHEN 7i« 16 
4. UTILITY ROOM 5. @ 
0 LAUNDRY ROOM 7« 4 


Il. ONE CAR GARAGE Wi. 19 
12. REINFORCED COMCRETE TERRACE 


Shulman 


HE HOUSE is built on the highest portion of a hill 

below which there is a large lake. The view includes 
three ranges of mountains running east and west. The 
large living room has been especially designed for mu- 
sic. Shelves have been provided to accommodate several 
hundred record albums. 

The small dining room accommodates eight people. 
There has been no attempt in the general design to be 
either romantic or fashionable, the purpose being to 
create a workable living unity with all of its parts co- 
ordinated around a central idea. 

One approaches the house by two sections of steps. 
Entrance is through a small hall overlooking mountains 
and distant trees. The large living room, 15x 31 feet, 
is almost completely of glass. The floor is carpeted in.a 
broadloom of coral-rose. The walls are covered with. 
ribbon mahogany, natural finish. The couch and chairs 
are upholstered in fawn colored fabric. The drapes are 
ribbed corduroy. Two steel doors open upon a large 
terrace. 

The accoustics have been carefully considered. The 
general form of the ceiling, the multiple pockets of the 
bookshelves, and the general openness of the plan make 
reverberation impossible. 

Much of the furniture throughout the house has been 
built in and incorporated as part of the general plan. 
In the bedrooms, the wood used is gray ash. Walls and 
ceilings have been painted dull white. 

The efficient forced air system heats, cools, filters, 
humidifies, and changes the air within the house every 
fifteen minutes. 
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URING the two great periods of the theater 

—the Greek and the Elizabethan — plays 
were given entirely out-of-doors. The audience 
formed an almost complete circle around the 
actors — an arena effect which accomplished 
two things: 1, concentration on the action 
from all sides as in a bull fight or boxing 
match, and 2, a physical closeness to the ac- 
tion because the audience extended a short 
distance in all directions instead of a greater 
distance in one. 

Today we drowse, sometimes contentedly, 
in the plushness of one room while the actors, 
pasted like paper dolls against a backdrop, 
struggle frantically behind a procenium to 
do something exciting and interesting. It is a 
polite tradition which can be justified on the 
most valid technical grounds — once you ac- 
cept the tradition. 

We have scenery; therefore we have a pro- 
cenium. We have actors and technicians; there- 
fore we have a backstage. We have mechanical 
equipment; therefore we have a loft, As Vol- 
taire put it, we have spectacles; therefore we 
have noses. 

Even the most advanced theatrical presen- 
tation today generally overlooks the integral 
relation between form and content. Instead of 
a form evolving from the dramatic statement, 
every message is delivered in a variation of 
the conventional three-act pattern. And what 
is the reason? Our polite theaters! 

The Greek theater evolved out of the frag- 
ments of music, dance, and literature which 
required a place of synthesis. A platform to 
give a hearing. A means of communication 
in an ancient world. The Elizabethan theater 
came out of the play. It reflected rather than 
dominated, They had plays. We have theaters. 

Theaters today are designed for pictorial 
effects, not for drama. Experiments such as 
the space stage sets and plays like “The Liv- 
ing Newspaper” only reveal the inadequacy, 
for the drama is inherently a three dimen- 
sional presentation. Behind a procenium, it is 
just the painting of drama, and delivering the 
dramatic message of today in such a theater 
is like trying to carry on a conversation in 


WUTDOUK THEATER 






The modern theater moves outdoors to tell its story. Rehearse your 
lines for you are the actors in this theater of today and tomorrow 


iambic pentameter. And so, with drama all 
around us it is a rare phenomenon in the 
theater. When we want the real thing, we must 
dash to a fire at three o’clock in the morning. 

We can learn from the ancient Greeks that 
a theater is a means of communication. This 
does not mean that the Greek theater can be 
successfully transplanted into a world of print- 
ing presses and mechanical gadgets. Nor does 
it mean that we should neglect any of the 
mechanical aids we have developed. It means 
simply that we should evolve theaters that can 
hold and communicate the dramatic message 
of today. 

We can learn from the Elizabethans that the 
form of this new theater must come out of the 
message, and not from a series of polite con- 
ventions to cure insomnia. We can learn that 
the play, not the procenium, is the thing. 

We can learn from both that action is where 
you find it. It is in a street fight. It is in a 
football game and a prize fight. It is in our 
minds. It should be in the theater, but the only 
way we can get more than a glimpse — the 
only way we can take an active part — is to 
bring it out of the “other room” so that we 
can feel it just as we feel it at home or in 
the street or at the game. 

Perhaps one day someone will realize that 
noses were made before spectacles, and pre- 
sent a play instead of “a painting of sorrow.” 
It would never fit into our theaters. It wouid 
upset a lot of proud little conventions. It 
would be impolite, but what a relief! 

























by James Rose 


Below: A series of plays, com- 
pletely surrounded by the 
audience, is provided for the in- 
timate action of the play. Outer 
stages beyond the audience are 
for vignetted, atmospheric action 
similar to that of the Greek 
chorus. Thus the audience be- 
comes an integral part of the ac- 
tion. Scenes are shifted by spot 
light from one play space to an- 
other with a tempo equal to that 
of a motion picture. 
































































































ies PROBLEM of the McPherson house 
was to design for a young couple, a home 
on a sloping site in the Berkeley hills, to 
take full advantage of the magnificent view 
of Mt. Tamalpais and the Golden Gate and 
to provide outdoor living space sheltered 
from the prevailing western trade winds. The 
three main rooms of the house, it will be 
noted, have direct access to the court, one 
of whose walls is louvred allowing freer cir- 
culation of air on warm breezeless days as 
well as providing privacy. 

The large living room window of altern- 
ate fixed and hinged steel sash encompasses 
the sweeping bay and mountain view to the 
West; the living-dining room walls and stair 
cabinet of redwood plywood, untreated, ab- 
sorb and mitigate the glare of the after- 
noon sun. The living room ceiling of inte- 
gral color plaster follows the slope of the 
roof rafters over the entire area for the en- 
hanced accoustical effect on musical per- 
formance of the added room volume. The 
ceiling of the dining space drops to 6’-8” 
providing a more intimate relation to the 
diners and freeing the living room indirect 
light trough facia of unnecessary breaks. 





THE LIVING ROOM WITH VIEW OF THE HILLS AND BAY 
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THE PRIVATE COURT SHOWING THE OVERHANG OF THE ROOF WHICH PROTECTS THE HOUSE FROM THE SUN 
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THE OWNER'S BEDROOM WITH GLASS DOORS WHICH OPEN INTO COURT 















The Residence of Dr. and Mrs. H. A. McPherson, 
Berkeley, California 

Designed by Francis Joseph McCarthy 
Consulting Engineer, A. V. Saph, Jr. 


Landscape Design, Edward A. Williams 


Roger Sturtevant 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL SHOWING DRIVEWAY AND LOUVRED REDWOOD WALL 





THE LIVING ROOM AND DINING ROOM SHOWING FIREPLACE DETAIL 





The owner’s room has hinged glass doors 
for direct access to the garden court and 
ample morning sun; redwood plywood walls 
and indirect lighting similar to the living 
room, integral color plaster through the ceil- 
ing is flat. All bedroom drawers and closets 
are built-in, freeing the major part of the 
room for dressing. 





COURT 


Provision has been made for a future play- 
room, bath, and work shop on the basement 
floor which opens to the garden on the west. 
The furniture and most equipment for the 
house were included in the original budgeted 
expenditure for the house and were under the 
designer’s control. The furniture designed with 
the house for a variety of uses and arrange- 
ments is being added to as the need is found 
for it. 

The exterior siding is of beveled redwood 
siding treated with Logwood oil. The steel 
sash is painted blue-green and the roof is 
of cedar shingles, untreated. 
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MODERNIZED COLONIAL 


House for Mrs. Janice Lauer King 
Brentwood, California 


Architect, Richard King 


small house for a family of three is well back from 
the street and separated from surrounding property by 
magnifient trees. In style it is modernized Colonial. The 
principal living rooms open upon a large, uncovered brick 
terrace, secluded and made private by an abundance of 
landscaping. There is a large recreation room with a fire- 
place and bar directly below the living room. There is a 
powder-room lavatory directly off the entry. The walls of 
the living room are oyster white with exposed wood trussed 
ceilings. The furnishings are American colonial, the up- 
holstery in linen and chintz. The dining room has twill wall 
paper walls with a pine dado. The furniture is fruit-wood 
and the draperies figured chintz. The outside walls of the 
house are of 1x12” channel redwood siding, which has 
been painted an oyster white. The roof is of natura! shingles, 
the wood trim painted to match the siding. The doors are 
of detail raised paneling with louvred blinds, which are the 
same color as the house. 
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DDUCTS AND 


ABOUT GOOD TENNIS COURTS 


ALFRED A COOK is a young man who by merely improving the specifica- 
tions and construction of standard tennis courts evolved among the world’s best 
tennis courts. And it all started when the Beverly Hills Tennis Club asked him 
to finish a swimming pool on which he was working with a contractor who was 
about to abandon it because of financial difficulties. Cook finished the pool 
alone. The club then asked him to build a tennis court reasoning that one who 
could build a good cement swimming pool could also build a good cement tennis 
court! ° 

That court, like all his courts, covered the usual area of 60 by 120 feet and the 
net posts and playing lines were laid out in accordance with the rules and regu- 
lations of the U. S. Lawn Tennis Association. Naturally Cook, who does not 
play tennis, has always followed the accepted rules and regulations and in this 
case he also accepted standard specifications and construction for building the 
court. ® 

When he finished that court a studio script writer, Joe Swerling, wanted one 
just like it and Cook built his second and last standard tennis court for he was 
convinced that by improving standard specifications and construction he could 
improve standard courts. Thus while working for Barbara Stanwyck he started 
to build a tennis court as he thought it should be built. 

He took the site and natural grade as it was and did the neessary fine hand 
grading and installed the court slab which consisted of a base course 34” thick 
of grade “A” concrete consisting of 1 part pure Portland cement, 2% parts clean 
washed sand and 3% parts graded %4” rock and a top course of 1%” thick con- 
sisting of 1 part pure Portland cement to 2 parts of top sand. 

He changed the construction in the 3144” base course from reinforcing mesh 
to 34” reinforcing steel bars placed 12” on center both ways and tied to form 


a rigid mat with the result he not only did away with the usual lines in the top 
course, along which cracks are supposed to follow, but he also eliminated the 
cracks! 





Thus he removed one of the causes why so many tennis players say so many 
soft-spoken damns when their ball deflects in an unexpected direction. And then 
by using a mica free material in both the base and top course Cook eliminated 
pops, (those rough, pock-marks), and sprawls, (those round cone shaped holes) , 
caused by poor material or containing too much mica. And thus he irradicated 
the last two excuses for a ball not bouncing in an expected direction! 

He refined these improvements while building a dozen courts for such not- 
ables as Zeppo Marx, Marion Nixon, Sol Lesser and others. But the next note- 
worthy improvement came when he returned to the Beverly Hills Tennis Club 
where he improved the drainage system on his first court and then built one of 
the world’s best courts. The drainage system he evolved while building many 
courts. Along the fall side of the court there is installed a four-inch vitrified tile 
drain with six openings on the court. The six drain inlets are covered with a 
cast iron grating and the overflow of water is carried off through a stub outside 
the court. Cook has used this drainage system on most of his courts which is 
unique when you remember that the court is in two solid pieces, the largest 














pieces of concrete poured without any construction joints, and yet the court is 
dry and puddleless a few minutes after a rain. 

All these innovations he incorporated in his second court for the club and in 
addition he substituted an imported sand in both the base course and top course. 
This resulted in a perfectly graded aggregate, free from any foreign materials, 
which made possible his now famous Rotary Velvet Finish. Someone has said 
that this finish is an optical illusion, that either a secret tool is used or the con- 
structor has a particular technique with a trowel that is worked in such a way as 
to leave rows of concentric circles overlapping each other and yet blending into 
one another. Cook passes it off by explaining that by using the imported sand 
and Monolith Portland Cement which gives best results for drying, curing and 
later staining he can obtain the desired effect. 

Perhaps it is stretching it a bit to use the word velvet in conjunction with 
concrete but the finish is so smooth on the courts using the imported sand that 
your hand will remain unscratched when drawn across the surface, the fuzz 
remains on tennis balls which last nearly three times as long yet lose none of 
their characteristics when cut or topped. And yet the surface is non-skid—the 
players stop “right now” on its smooth finish. 

The Rotary Velvet Finish has been pronounced by pros to be the nearest to 
a grass court as any cement court could possibly be and those who pronounced 
it should know, for they include Fred Perry, Alexander Vines, Alice Marble and 
Elinor Tennant. That particular court is considered by them to be the best ever 
built for any club or organization, and after two years it has still to develop its 
first flaw! 

Only one other court is its equal, or better, and that too was built by Cook, 
for Adolph Schaumer, and rates as the best tennis court ever built for an in- 
dividual for private use. Those who have played on the Beverly Hills Tennis 
Club court feel IT is the best court anywhere, but those who have been priv- 
ileged to play on Adolph Schaumer’s court pronounce IT the best. To settle all 
arguments we should consider the statements of experts for Elinor Tennant, 
Alice Marble and William DuPont, Jr., included both the above courts in a two- 
week tour in search of the perfect court and decided that Adolph Schaumer’s 
court was the best. 

In fact DuPont felt that way about it so strongly he asked Cook to come 
east and build him two identical courts at his estate in Saratoga, New York, and 
at his horse breeding ranch in Boyce, Virginia, thus acknowledging that the best 
tennis courts originate in the land of the best tennis players! 

Because of below freezing possibilities both these courts were made six 
inches thick and reinforced with 5%” steel bars on 6” centers both ways—which 
means that there was a heap of steel and concrete in those courts! And to 
insure getting a Rotary Velvet Finish DuPont had Cook’s imported sand manu- 
factured in New Jersey and sent to Boyce and Saratoga. 

And that is not carrying it too far when you remember that in chemically 
staining standard tennis courts there is a wide variation because the sand in 
the top course is not uniform which results in an uneven color throughout the 
court and on no two courts can the color be exactly duplicated. In contrast the 
imported sand makes possible a uniformly colored court whose tints can be ex- 
actly duplicated in any other court as well. However, Terracotta Red seems to 
be preferred as it is easiest on the eyes and eliminates all sun glare. 

As the acid wash and the coats of chemical stain cannot be applied until at 
least 30 days after completion of the courts, in which time the concrete is given 
ample time to cure, Cook must travel another 8000 miles just to stain those two 
courts. But then Cook doesn’t mind for he plans on traveling far in the build- 


ing of the world’s best tennis courts—and he probably will for he is only twenty- 
eight!—Howarp E. Jackson. 


NO-ACCIDENT CERTIFICATES AWARDED 


Six months of no lost-time accidents led to awarding of certificates to two 
winners in the safety contest of the Northern California Section of the American 
Ceramic Society, at the recent annual meeting. C. L. Barr, Superintendent of 
Safety Engineering, State Compensation Fund, presented certificates to W. A. 
Hislop, California Art Tile Corporation; and A. C. Myers, Myers Ceramic Prod- 
ucts Company. The names of these winners were ordered engraved on the safety 
trophy whose possession they will share during the forthcoming year. C. W. 
Kraft, Kraftile Company, presided as chairman of the section. Officers for the 


(Continued on page 38) 
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... deserve the best available equip- 
ment for heating and air conditioning 


— a gas furnace by ATLAS. 





... they deserve automatic winter air 
conditioning and FILTERED HEAT, 
free from pollen, dirt, and soot. 





. . . a gas furnace by ATLAS is ideal 
for fine homes — and banks, schools, 


lodge halls, offices, and shops. 


. .. whatever your heating needs, ask 


us for information. 


ATLAS HEATING & VENTILATING 
COMPANY, LTD. 


San Francisco 





Oakland 








Southern California Distributor 


J. W. Sutphen & Company 


7673 Melrose Avenue Los Angeles 
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EDWARD WESTON 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 


hasn’t stopped flattering his sitters by a long shot, he has only stopped 
doing it by artificial means. What a less skillful photographer strives 
for via spotlights, diffusion disks, and the retouching pencil, Weston 
attains with daylight, sure technique, and excellent psychology. 

Such measures were bound to reduce the ranks of Weston’s pros- 
pective sitters — the world being full of timid souls who are terrified 
at the mere idea of a portrait’s looking like them. So Weston, when 
he should have been about his own work, had to stick close to his 
studio for fear of missing the sittings that did come. (A state of 
affairs not altogether blameworthy since it may be held partly re- 
sponsible for Weston’s important close-up period — shells, vege- 
tables, etc. — and the beautiful series of fragment nudes.) But to get 
back to my rejoicing: not only was the time ripe for the Guggenheim 
Foundation to bestow a fellowship on a photographer; it was equally 
ripe for Edward Weston to reap the full benefit of a period of free- 
dom from financial pressure. 

Anyone believing that all artists are impractical dreamers would 
be shocked to meet Weston, an eminently practical man. I don’t know 
a business man who could have done as much with a year of freedom 
and $2000. Weston and his (second) wife Charis — daughter of 
novelist Harry Leon Wilson — planned the project of photographing 
the West in such a way that every possible cent would go for photog- 
raphy and travel. I made one trip with them, and if I ever saw living 
reduced to essentials, that was it. 


It was a week without radio, newspaper, or mail; without anything 
I would formerly have called a regular meal or a possible bed. The 
Westons didn’t even carry a watch. For the first two days — during 
which we touched no settlement —I suffered sugar and creamless 
coffee and saltless food. But even when these deficiencies were 
remedied, life was rough enough. In the morning — and I mean 
morning: four or five A.M. — we rushed into clothes, swigged down 
fruit juice and coffee, packed up the car, and were on the road before 
sun-up. 

After that the order of the day was dictated by the surroundings. 
Charis was chauffeur. She piloted Heimy (the travel-scarred Ford 
sedan) along at fifteen mph when the country was good; raced along 
at thirty-five if the going was dull. When Weston saw something he 
wanted to work with or investigate further, Heimy was halted, the 
8x 10 camera. fixed to its heavy tripod. With that hoisted on one 
shoulder, the holder case in his free hand, Weston trudged off to 
examine his find. Meanwhile Charis pulled out her portable type- 
writer, set it up on the front fender, and pounded away at the daily 
log. If Weston made but a single negative, fifteen minutes would see 
us packed up and driving on. If he found several things to do we 
might stay half an hour or half the morning. There was no destina- 
tion, no routine. One day we could cover a hundred miles; another 
day less than ten. One day would net two negatives, another day, 
eighteen. 


After a week of this itinerary I was not unhappy to return to the 
decadence of apartment-dwelling, as represented by hot bath, frigid- 
aire, radio, tables and chairs. But after a year of it, the Westons can 
hardly be blamed for failing to get back into step with urban exist- 
ance. When a second Guggenheim Fellowship, awarded for six 
months more travel and photographing and six months of printing, 
made a permanent dwelling a necessity, the Westons built what a 
discerning friend calls the Palatial Shack. Neil, third, of Edward 
Weston’s sons, carpenter and boat builder, put it up for them. 


The oblong building perches on a bluff, above the coast highway 
and the sea, four miles south of Carmel. A small darkroom and a 
bathroom are partitioned off at one end, with a storage loft above 
them. The remainder of the building is one large room, 20’ x 28’ to 
be precise. There’s a fireplace at one end, a kitchen stove at the other; 
a bed in one corner, a desk in another, There’s a concrete storage 
vault for negatives, a set of built-in cabinets for prints, a big work 
table. 


Now in case anyone is wondering why all the description and when 
am I going to say something about Weston’s work, the answer is that 
that’s what this is all about. In his photographs as in his living, 
Weston has followed a process of stripping away the non-essential. 
Discarding all the extras that are commonly added to a photograph 
to make it “art,” he presents his subjects with uncompromising clar- 
ity. His straightforward technique and penetrating vision extract 
from whatever object lies before his lens, a recreation so compelling 
that in it the beholder grasps the significance of its basic truth. I have 
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looked at a scene while Weston was phetographing it, studied it over 
to decide just what he was including and leaving out, then (when his 
negative was made) looked on the groundglass to find the scene re- 
vealed in such different terms that I had to admit I was seeing it for 
the first time. That is the way Weston has recorded the West. What- 
ever his subject — an old shoe on the highway, a ghost town on the 
desert, flying clouds over a winter landscape, the hot dry foothills of 
the Sierra Nevada — each is revealed in its essence, so that the be- 
holder who is familiar with these scenes and objects comes to see 
them really for the first time. And all this Weston accomplishes with 
the simplest set of tools any modern photographer ever set out with: 
one camera, one lens, a couple of filters. 

The technique of processing is equally simplified, for Weston — 
and here he must be just about unique among photographers — 
doesn’t like darkroom work. Right now, with less than a hundred of 
his Guggenheim negatives still to be printed, Weston is at work on a 
set of five hundred prints for the permanent collection of the Hunt- 
ington Library. His antidote for too much darkroom work is cutting 
down and cutting up all the dead pines on the place, and there is 
some talk —I think Charis is responsible for most of it — of his 
giving up photography to be a lumberjack. 

Far from burying themselves in the country, the Westons appear 
to have set up house on a main travel artery. At least they have a 
heavier traffic in visitors and sitters than ever found them in Los An- 
geles. But in spite of that, they manage to go on living in highly 
uncivilized comfort — working hard, eating when they’re hungry, 
going to bed when they’re sleepy, enjoying their fantastic family of 
ten (10) cats. Visitors often shudder delicately and ask “But what 
do you do with them all?” (Any cat lover knows that’s a silly ques- 
tion, cats being the one animal you don’t have to do anything with.) 
But to the question “Why so many?” Charis responds by pointing 
out that if you only have one cat, or even two cats, they belong in the 
pet class; and, since they associate more with you than cats, they 
become, to a degree, humanized. But if you have enough of them to 
form a community (apparently ten is enough) then they develop in 
relation to each other and remain more catty. However, no one could 
call the Weston cats spoiled brats. Good manners are mandatory; 
yelling for food is sternly dealt with, climbing on tables forbidden: 
all members are taught to shake hands like ladies and gentlemen, and 
some of them even jump through hoops to show off for company. 


LAURA ANDRESON 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 


the origins of which are shrouded in an immemorial mist. But the 
creative ones still find ways to take what the past may offer and by 
some secret alchemy transmute it into a contemporary form that is 
as new as once was its own inspiration. This is her gift, and she seems 
able to transfer it to enthusiastic students. 

Teaching consumes much of her time, but her own work is already 
well known in Southern California, where it has received several 
awards, and it is rapidly gaining National recognition in exhibitions 
which have extended across the States from Honolulu to New York. 

We have remarked her cheerful competence and sensitive crafts- 
manship, but she possesses another virtue, almost unique amongst 
her tribe. Long before Maestro Georgio of Gubbio stubbornly refused 
to reveal his method of obtaining Ruby lustres the potter was a secre- 
tive animal, hiding his recipes as other men attempt to conceal their 
crimes; he sitll retains the habit. All that Laura Andreson discovers 
is at the disposal of her students, for, to quote her again, “No one 
should enter the teaching profession unless willing to give the student 
all one knows.” 

Such a sentiment strikes an old potter as even more unusual than 
her pots, though they are in the best tradition, with that added “some- 
ihing” which only the creative hand supplies. Acknowledging their 
lowly origin they yet transform their clays into true art; being of the 
earth they are earthy, yet like the earth they are fecund of beauty — 
and very fine for fruit or: flowers. 


MODERN MUSIC IN THE WESTERN WORLD 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18 


Disney’s animation of “Sacre du Printemps,” he called it the answer 
to his prayer. Wait till they shoot a “background picture” to fea- 
tured music! It can happen here. 

The rest is arbitrarily up to you. They write music here by the 
earful, and soundtrack by the yard. Come and get it! 
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Two Attractive Resort Hotels Owned and Operated by 


FRANK J. McCOY 


Santa Maria Inn El Encanto Hotel and Villas 


On the Coast Highway at On the Riviera Above the Old 
Santa Maria, California Mission at Santa Barbara 


Write for Information 
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* Housing layouts, recreational 
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Bozung Metal Chair, Disney Studio,, Kem Weber, Designer 


Custom Built 
Metal Furniture 


Special Metal 


HETHER it is a metal chair or a 
metal store front, BOZUNG jobs are 
aaieie well executed. That is why designers 
with the rating of KEM WEBER work with 
Ornamental ; 
Metal our organization on important projects. 


J. A. BOZUNG 





2881 West Pico 
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SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE IN A 


YOUR NEW HOME 
DESERVES A BUILT-IN 
THERMADOR ELECTRIC 
BATHROOM HEATER 


See Your Dealer Today 
or Write to 


THERMADOR ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5119 South Riverside Drive 
Los Angeles, California 


FEW MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR 


OWN HOME. SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


694 Subway Terminal Bldg. MI. 1922 





When the services of a good carpenter 


contractor are needed, call 


LYNN VAN WAGONER 
1616 Second Avenue 


REpublic 8629 Los Angeles 


Pi i icinmanite ema 


. « « the ONLY Radio-Phonograph With ALL These Features: 


True ‘‘High-fidelity,’’ reproducing the entire audible range. 
Dual speaker systems and bass-reflex cabinets in even the smallest model. 
Distinctive cabinets to harmonize with fine furnishings. 


Completely custom-built, yet no more expensive than ordinary factory-made 
instruments. 











Chasses available without cabinets, for special home-installations. 
Completely wired for instant attachment of ‘’Frequency Modulation’’ receiver. 
Available with the famous Lansing ‘‘Ionic’’ speaker. 

Available with professional type Home-Recording Equipment. 

Endorsed by America’s two leading Consumers’ organizations as ‘BEST BUY” 
of all high-fidelity radio-phonographs. 


Descriptive folders, specifications, prices and estimates upon request. 
Exclusive Sales Agents 


GATEWAY TO MUSIC 


Also Offering 
The Finest and Most Complete Stock of 


Phonograph Records 


e@ LOS ANGELES, CALIF. e@ PHONE DREXEL 3393 


Disney Studios 


painting by 
ARENZ-WARREN COMPANY, INC. 


Painting Contractors 


FE. 1178 


3305 WILSHIRE BLVD. 





2121 W. Pico Los Angeles 


Cbuniihien Varnish Company 


"PAINT MAKERS" 
Quality Paints and Wallpaper — Five 
Stores in Los Angeles to Serve You 
Columbia Paints Used on Disney Studios 
2460 E. TWENTY-FOURTH ST. LOS ANGELES 





Now Available . . . "CAL-BOARD" 


The inexpensive all-purpose hardwood plywood. Everyone 
can now afford Hardwood Paneled rooms in their home. 


CALIFORNIA PANEL & VENEER CO. 


Distributors of New Londoner Doors and Algonite 


955 So. Alameda St. LOS ANGELES TRinity 0057 
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The exhibit, sponsored by the Los Angeles Museum, will go on 
tour and visit the Art Institute of Chicago, Cleveland Museum of 
Art, Cincinnati Art Museum, and other important art centers. 

Credit and congratulations for this splendid show go to Roland 
McKinney, who, as director of the museum, has raised that formerly 
moribund institution to a place of importance in the cultural life of 
the community in the remarkably short time of a year and a half. 

Happy New Year, Mr. McKinney, and thanks for giving us a 
museum for which we can at last be proud. 


En’s Gallery — recently opened at 2615 West Seventh Street — 
highlights its present show with a selection of designs for “Alice 
in Wonderland,” by Boris Deutsch. Although Mr. Deutsch’s semi- 
abstractions might well scare the pants off the gentler lovers of 
“Alice,” it is refreshing to find an artist who can interpret Lewis 
Carroll’s classic without merely rehashing the Tenniel drawings. 
Also on view are small watercolors by Eugene Fleury, who is one 
of the few Southern California watercolorists who knows how to 
design in this medium. Lithographs by Jean Charlot, Tom Craig, 


and Bob Majors; and drawings by Clem Wilenchick complete the 
exhibition. 


James Vigeveno Galleries, 160 Bronwood Avenue, Westwood 
Hills, are showing gouaches and watercolors by European artists. 
Mr. Vigeveno’s residence has been designed to display this collection 
in ideal surroundings. The paintings become decorative elements in 
the rooms and a gallery or museum atmosphere is avoided. On view 
are some fine Utrillos: gouaches from his “white” period. Choice 
color harmony, fine design, and amazing paint quality mark these 
as some of the finest ever shown on the Coast. There is also a well- 
known fantasy by Chagall, two beautifully-handled little watercolors 
by Marie Laurencin, an amusing Raoul Dufy of the “Ascot” period, 
an unusual drawing of a “Mother and Child” by Rodin, and a 
splendid nude by Maillol, to mention only a few of the works shown. 
Mr. Vigeveno’s next exhibition will be composed of paintings by 


. Vlaminck. 


ART IN SANITY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 


conscious, are essential to the work, and distinguish it from an un- 
inspired record (in which one looks for fidelity and accuracy). Any 
competent technical or learned eriticism, if not stupid, is downright 
dishonest. In such a case, without mentioning other hidden ulterior 
motives, the critic, incapable of entering into the spirit of the work, 
is trying to fill the void between it and himself. 

A successful business man, having become an ardent collector, was 
telling some friends what is good and what is bad in contemporary 
painting. “What do you mean by good and bad?” a painter inter- 
rupted. “Bad, bad,” said the collector impatiently; “do you know 
what a bad sausage is, or a bad automobile?” “Yes,” replied the 
painter; “a bad sausage or a bad automobile can make you sick or 
kill you; a bad painting cannot hurt anyone, and besides, there is 
the difference of opinion. So how can you tell?” 

When words are used to describe a work of art, to praise it, to 
criticize it, or to condemn it, a hopeless confusion is produced in the 
minds of those who read or listen. Those who approach a work of art 
through the words of others, are deprived of all direct contact with 
the work. An unnecessary attempt is made to reconcile the creative 
work with the more or legs relevant commentary, which would imply 
a modification of the work itself, Aside from the fact that criticism 
has never influenced artists, one way or another, the work remains 
materially unchanged. Only the quality of the light that falls upon 
it, and the chemical changes wrought by time can produce a trans- 
formation. 

The artist, when he shows his work, demands an unbiased reaction. 
or an expression of real feeling on the part of the spectator, not « 
demonstration of the latter’s knowledge or superior college training. 
It is with this attitude that one can admire primitive art which has 
nothing new to teach us, but can arouse an emotion. 

Most people are satisfied when their instinct of recognition is flat- 
tered. When a child begins to speak, it derives complete pleasure 
from the ability to name a tree or a dog at sight. This is an elemen- 
tary step in esthetics. Hitherto the child had simply extended its 
hands trying to grasp any object that pleased or mystified it. But as 
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the child grows older he becomes more wary. The grown-up no 
longer desires to possess an object unless he can name it, that is, 
unless it has a label and can be classified. 


The following incidents are examples of ideal reactions to works 
of art, both favorable and unfavorable: The child comes into the 
room as the painter is finishing an arbitrary arrangement of colors 
and forms, whose source of inspiration is not evident. The child 
claps its hands with delight, and begs to be given the painting, much 
.o the painter’s satisfaction. On another occasion the painter has be- 
fore him a vase of flowers which he is painting with enthusiasm. The 
child comes into the room and stands by watching silently. Finally 
the painter puts down his brushes and stands back to look at his 
work. Turning to the child he asks, “Well, how do you like it?” 
“Very nice,” replies the child, “but why do you want two vases of 
flowers?” 


In this twentieth century the artist, the writer has been greatly 
harassed. A new social-consciousness has been forced upon him, mak- 
ing his individual conscience suffer. Instead of glorifying, idealizing, 
or simply transforming the subject matter at hand, he portrays it as 
faithfully as he can, taking pleasure in its minute detail, emphasiz- 
ing its sordidness, hoping it will become a thing of beauty. He has 
come to believe that actuality is strength, that reality is beauty. Hav- 
ing suffered from lack of response, he has become self-conscious. 
Poetry cannot be produced by self-conscious artists. These perpetu- 
ate a picture of the present unsatisfactory order of things, instead of 
pointing to a better world. Labor, the machine, material conquest, 
are glorified for themselves. The least thinking individual knows 
vaguely that these forces are means to greater happiness and secur- 
ity. He does not know how; it is for the artist to tell him. The artist 
should be a head-light, not a rut left in the road by the wheels of 
society. The great artists have been more than prophets, they have 
imposed the conduct, style and goal for their time. 


In former times art had no country. Kings invited artists even 
from enemy lands to contribute to the magnificence of their courts. 
No attempts were made to boycott an artist of another nation. Still 
they had their wars. Now, the fear of superiority in other lands, in- 
stead of stimulating to excel, leads to a clamor for isolation in the 
arts. Great artists have lived and progressed by studying and know- 
ing the works of other countries; ignorance leads to inferiority. 


Only by laying aside ulterior motives, by accepting the unfamiliar 
and the unknown, by intensifying individual effort, can the artist 
hope to produce a great and healthy art. 


OF MUSIC 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5 


connoisseurs. The quality of the Germanic organ, like a reedy orches- 
tra of wood-winds, is itself an inducement. 

A place for music like a place for books deserves to be an integral 
part of the new American home. And it will be well if in beginning 
a selection of recorded music for the home the discriminating pur- 
chaser prefers to choose music of a sort not duplicated by the public 
concert and the radio. To start with, the Bach chorale preludes in- 
sures a permanent musical income on a well-placed investment. 


BOOKS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8 


burrow through more or less antiquated texts, unravel Doerner’s 
book, or experiment with guesswork recipes of fellow artists. From 
‘he American painter’s standpoint, Mr. Mayer’s book outclasses any 
previous work. It is the most thorough and scientific investigation of 
he subject yet published. Mr. Mayer is well equipped to write such 
i book. He has been engaged in chemical research and manufacture 
or the paint and varnish industries, and he is a painter himself. Of 
-pecial interest are the chapters on the principles of oil and tempera 
painting, analysis of pigments, types of grounds, and an inquiry into 
inodern processes which might be used by artists. The chapter on 
nural painting is most important because of Mayer’s research into 
ontemporary building materials and methods. The list of retail 
-ources for materials should be of great value to artists residing in 
‘ural areas. The book is direct, simply written, uses a cross refer- 
ence, is thoroughly indexed and answers the artist’s need for a hand- 
book comparable to the best type of industrial or craft handbook. 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND PRACTICES 
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new year were elected as follows: Chairman, Dr. T. K. Cleveland of the Phil- 
adelphia Quartz Company of California; Vice-Chairman, George A. Page, Stock- 
ton Fire Brick Company; Secretary, L. G. Larsen, A. J. Lynch & Company; and 
Treasurer, B. A. Noble, Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Company. 


PIANO GETS DISNEY TREATMENT 


When it came to selecting a 
piano to be used in the Disney 
Studios, Kem Weber, supervis- 
ing designer, wasn’t satisfied 
with any of the grand pianos on 
the market. The piano had to 
fit into the atmosphere of the 
studios and at the same time 
hold its own. So he went shop- 
ping. He found a used grand 
piano in the warehouse of the 
Bekins Storage Company and 
bought it. A good piano, Mr. 
Weber completely reconditioned 
it, redesigned it and put it in 
its place. The result, as pic- 
tured here, is an unusually 
beautiful grand piano, different 
from all others — practically 
(and inexpensively) custom- 
built. This procedure was sev- 
eral hundred dollars cheaper 
than would have been the pur- 
chase of a new custom-built 
piano, acording to Mr. Weber. 


NEW SPACE-SAVING PARTITION SYSTEM 


Associated Housing Architects, Cecil Schilling, Kenneth S. Wing, and Arthur 
Schilling, engineer, and Housing Architects Associated, on the Carmelitos and 
Ramona Gardens Housing Projects, respectively, agree that Gold Bond two-inch 
Solid Partition System is one of the best space-savers for modern wall construc- 
tion. This system, used on both these outstanding projects, is an exclusive de- 
velopment of the National Gypsum Company and has been used successfully on 
a number of projects from coast to coast. 

The system consists of Gold Bond Expanded Metal Lath, attached to steel 
channel studs and plastered solid. Although this is not a unique idea, the Gold 
Bond system is an innovation, mainly because of the Ceiling Runner and Metal 
Base which is incorporated in this type of construction, and which offer many 
interesting possibilities. 

The newly developed prong type ceiling runner, for example, has an ex- 
ceptionally long prong which allows for variations up to 2” in ceiling height, 
thus permitting the use of “cut to length” channels. The runner itself is flat and 
follows the contour of thet ceiling or wood ceiling joists, no matter how uneven 
they may be. The most important innovation is the Metal Base which has many 
unusual features. It consists of special Metal Base clips which are nailed to the 
floor, and to which the flanged Metal Base is attached. The clips are spaced at 
12”, 13%” or 16” centers and have slotted arms which hold the Metal Base for 
each side of the partition, at exactly 2” apart to form a perfect plaster ground. 
Arms automatically adjust themselves to allow for surface variations up to 34”. 
The channel studs are inserted in a prong provided on the base clip. This clip 
system can be used in hollow wall construction at a low cost by running two 
parallel rows of clips and ceiling runners, so spaced to give the desired thickness 
of partitions. 

The two-inch Solid Partition System as developed by National has many out- 
standing advantages. The Metal Base is a true plaster ground and joins well 
with cornerbeads and door jambs. All corner fittings can be eliminated. The 
base is cut and bent on the job to fit any condition with special tools supplied 
by the National Gypsum Company. The base can be used for solid partitions, 
furred walls or masonry walls. In the Ramona and Carmelitos projects, all three 
of these walls occurred in one room. By pouring grout into the base the room 
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can be absolutely sealed. In addition to these advantages, the 2” partition sys.” 
tem goes up readily and saves money and space. The Red Hook Houses, Brook-” 
lyn, New York, for example, saved $300,000 and made possible the construction | 
of 260 additional rooms, through the use of this Gold Bond 2” Solid Partition 7 
System. 
"This system, because of its solid monolithic construction is exceptionally re- 
sistant to tension, shear, impact, vibration and other causes for cracks. It also” 
provides an excellent fire barrier. The weight of the 2” Solid Partition is ap-~ 
proximately 17% lbs. per square foot. It as a noise reduction factor of 39 
decibels. 

Other U.S.H.A. projects using Gold Bond 2” Solid Partitions include: Will-7 
iam Howard Day Homes, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Dixwell Avenue Homes, 
New Haven, Conn.; Dreamland Park Homes, Newark, New Jersey; William 
Dunlop Homes, Perth Amboy, New Jersey; Halifax Court Apartments, Raleigh, 
North Carolina; Charles Nesbit Housing, Wilmington, North Carolina; Jonathan ~ 
Pitney Village, Atlantic City, New Jersey; Riverview Court Apartments, Phoenix 
City, Alabama; Vladeck Houses, New York City. 

In addition many architects are using this system in other types of building 
that require versatility, rigidity, and space-saving without increase in construc- ~ 
tion costs. National Gypsum Company furnishes a folder describing the system ~ 
with pictures and specifications. 


DISNEY USES SIMONS GROUTLOCK BRICK 


In the construction of both the animation and administration buildings of 
the new Disney Studios, shown in this issue of California Arts and Architecture, 
Simons Groutlock Brick were used. Groutlock brick are especially shaped and 
made for reinforced brick masonry. They have all around open pore rough 
surfaces to provide maximum adhesion of grout to brick and the inside corners 
of the brick are beveled to form adequate space for the surrounding of the 
reinforcing steel by grout. Tests demonstrate that cement grout produces double — 
the amount of bond to steel as compared to concrete. 

Due to the exceptional durability and strength of Reinforced Groutlock Brick 
Masonry it was decided to make all the bearing walls, even on the three story — 
buildings 8” in thickness. Commenting on the reasons for doing so, James Lill, © 
structural engineer on the Disney Studio Buildings said, “The use of 8” thick 
reinforced Groutlock brick walls in a three story building was thought desirable 
for several reasons. The dead weight on foundations and the lateral load on 
diaphrams and shear walls was reduced by 25% from usual requirements. The 
elasticity of the 8” wall normal to its face allowed considerable more lateral 
displacement due to deflection of diaphrams than would heavier walls without 
rupture due to bending. There is in the Animation Building some 300,000 fewer 
brick than normally required for a three story building of this size and of course ~ 
less steel, mortar, etc. The saving in time and labor was likewise almost pro- ~ 
portionately less. The saving in floor space in this one building due to the use 
of 8” thick Groutlock walls amounted to 1500 sq. ft. The uniform thickness of © 


_wall standardized all details of framing, fenestration and finish. Also steel spac- 


ing and supervision was simplified. The maximum stress in Groutlock brickwork 
in this building averaged about 260 lbs. per sq. inch for combined axial com- 
pression, eccentricity and seismic.” 


PATENT INFRINGEMENT SETTLED 


The suit brought by Auditorium Conditioning Corporation, New York City, 
for patent infringement by air conditioning apparatus furnished by The Trane 
Company, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. and installed by Wallace Heating & Plumbing 
Company for the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., in the Hibernia Bank Build- 
ing, New Orleans, La., has been settled, it became known, when Judge W. H. 
Atwell of the United States District Court signed an order indicating that The 
Trane Company admitted the infringement, has paid the full royalty demanded 
by Auditorium on the infringing installations, and has taken a license from 
Auditorium covering future equipment. This settlement, according to B. R. 
Newcomb, President of Auditorium, marks another step in the company’s fight 
to protect its licensees in the enjoyment of their rights under Auditorium’s 
patents on inventions effecting substantial economies in the design and operation 
of air conditioning equipment. The Trane Company, in taking a license under 
Auditorium’s patents, says Mr. Newcomb, joins an already long list of licensees 
including such prominent manufacturers as Carrier Corporation, York Ice Ma- 
chinery Corp., General Electric Co., Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., B F Sturte- 
vant Co, Frick Co, J O Ross Engineering Corp, American Blower Corp., Buffalo 
Forge Co., Clarage Fan Co., and many others who, for several years, have been 
manufacturing and installing air conditioning systems under Auditorium’s many 
patents on temperature, humidity and air circulation control. 


NEW AIR CONDITIONING UNIT 


J. M. Bucher, President of the Standard Computing Scale Company of De- 
troit, Michigan, manufacturers of scales, coffee mills and meat grinders, has 
announced a new division to design, manufacture and sell air conditioning and 
refrigeration equipment for industrial, commercial and home use. It will be 
known as the Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Division, headed by W. M. 
Stewart. The main unit being manufatured is an unusual air conditioning de- 
vice that is suitable for homes and commercial establishments to be advertised 
under the trade name of DEW-AIRE. The DEW-AIRE unit is small and compact 
and encased in a beautiful cabinet and will deliver heat in Winter and cold air 
in Summer; will dehumidify, circulate and filter the air. 


UNIQUE VENETIAN BLIND JOB 


An interesting type of construction and installation of Venetian Blinds is 
noted on the LifeTime Products Corporation advertisement on the first inside 
cover of this magazine. They were installed in the offices of the First Thrift 
Company of Los Angeles, Wilshire and Oxford Blvds., by the Clyde R. Alling 
& Sons, Character Venetian Blind Manufacturers of Los Angeles. Each group 
of blinds are hung in a true circle and have only one set of cords. These cords 
operate the tilting device which in turn, with the aid of universals between each 
blind, keeps all LifeTime Double-Crown slats tilted at the same angle. 
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